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HIGH - QUALITY, CLOSE - TOLERANCE 


SPINNINGS 


... available in 72 hours at a 
tool cost usually under $100. 


If 8 to 10 week delivery promises and heavy tool costs for 
sheet metal stampings are retarding your production pro- 
gram, it will pay you to investigate the time- and money- 
saving advantages of Gray Manufacturing SPINNINGS. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company plant at Hartford has 
put metal spinning on a scientific production basis and is 
currently turning out a variety of units such as aeroplane 
propeller spinners, cowling, parabolic and other reflectors 
in quantities up to 7000 per week. We are prepared to submit 
quotations on sizes from 1” to 72” diameter in aluminum, 
brass, steel, copper or magnesium. 


Sheet metal and punch press equipment, in conjunction 
with a well equipped machine shop and tool room, makes 
our facilities particularly useful where a combination of 
operations is required in the manufacture of a finished 
product. 5 


Gray Manufacturing engineers and production men, with 
wide experience in producing metal spinnings for many 
nationally known concerns, stand ready to share their 
knowledge with you. We will welcome an opportunity to 
discuss your metal forming problems. Phone Mr. Froelich 
at Hartford 3-5257. 
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TENS Geeky MANUPACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. Ditmars Plant and General Office, 16 Arbor St., Hartford, Conn. 3-5258 
President New York Office, 230 Park Ave., New York City, Murray Hill 3-9772 
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WE HAVE TRAINED 50 YEARS 
TO DO OUR PART TODAY 


% Since long before Pearl Harbor, while New 
England and the country have strained to pre- 
pare for the inevitable day of war, the entire 
Roger Sherman organization has worked at high 
speed to help obliterate bottle necks; to help in 
the construction of army and navy bases, new 
industrial buildings, and public utilities. 


Working at top speed, much of the time on double 
shift, and many times around the clock, all 
hands,—operators, service men and foremen,— 
have proved that their training was well- 
grounded. And just as important to the success 
of their endeavors are the long-established tradi- 
tions and proven methods developed by the 
Roger Sherman Transfer Company during 50 
years of service to industry. 


Employees of the Roger Sherman Company work 
together as a single, dependable, hard hitting 
unit, with all departments cooperating to the 
advantage of the customer. One small unit in a 
huge national army of war workers; but a per- 
fectly trained unit that assures the best possible 


execution of the job at hand. 


Whether that job is hauling heavy machinery or 
materials on trucks or trailers, whether it is 
rigging, steel erection or crane rental, the Roger 
Sherman crews can be depended upon to carry 
out their assignments safely and with dispatch. 
All equipment is carefully maintained,—all oper- 


ations are insured from start to finish. 


FOR YOUR NEXT JOB—CALL ON ROGER SHERMAN 
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469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
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TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Tel. 6-1368 



























HEGREATION 


Recreation is one of the most important activities affecting today’s war effort and the better 
world we hope to develop when peace comes; yet its true meaning, purpose and value have been given 
far less attention than they deserve. 

From a commercial standpoint recreation, in peacetime, is considered big business, grossing a 
larger income than a majority of industries. Looking at its value from a purely material angle the desire 
for recreation during a summer or winter vacation creates employment for hundreds of thousands of 
people and frequently a handsome income to the cperators of business catering directly or indirectly to 
millions seeking quiet rest or thrills. Although of doubtful value to many who engage in a feverish 
round of tiring activity for their entire vacation, so-called commercial recreation provides the required 
“change” of atmosphere needed to rejuvenate the majority who work at their regular jobs conscientiously 
for 48 to 50 weeks each year. 

The real problem about recreation today is not so much a matter of how we shall use our annual 
vacations, but what we can do throughout the year to keep our bodies and minds “fit” for the highest 
productivity of which we are capable. True recreation means only one thing—the re-creation of the 
normal physical and mental attitudes which fall “below par” under the stress of too much sustained 
effort in one direction. Any activity apart from the day’s work which fails to furnish this necessary 
tonic to the mind and body is harmful not only to the individual but also to the organization which he 
serves. Management, therefore, should be just as vitally interested in sponsoring forms of recreation 
which will promote physical and mental vigor among emloyees as it is in any methods of reducing costs 
or increasing production. 

The problem of providing adequate recreational facilities, or even furnishing the proper guidance 
to employees, is difficult enough during peacetime; but high speed war production further complicates the 
problem while increasing the need for its solution. Despite the necessity of meeting to-day’s heavy produc- 
tion schedules the medical profession and government authorities advocate vacations for all employees, 
even though they must be short in order not to disrupt continuous operating schedules. Since many of 
the competitive sports which have always provided recreation for many employees are “out for the 
duration” management should seek to stimulate local community and home recreation activities, including 
the encouragement of hobbies. 

Game rooms, bowling alleys, gymnasiums and libraries are excellent where management finds it 
possible to provide them, but where such facilities are lacking, participation in home or community 
games like badminton, tennis, ping pong, volley ball, croquet and parchesi may be encouraged through 
the employee magazine, a “how to play it” booklet or by ample publicity on company bulletin boards. 
The bicycle, once a schoolboy’s vehicle, is now providing healthy pleasure as well as necessary transporta- 
tion for adults everywhere. 

A recent article in Recreation Magazine indicates a very encouraging trend in American sports 
which may be the forerunner of a healthier, more confident America in the post-war days. It says in part: 
“Instead of merely sitting and watching, Americans are participating, many of them for the first time 
since they were children. And, to their mild astonishment, most of them are discovering that the home- 
spun backyard sports provide pleasure and help them keep healthy at a time when good health is 
all-important to the success of the war effort.” 

Sickness being the greatest single cause of absenteeism, and attendant loss in war production, 
we should not ignore any form of that excellent remedy—recreation. From the rest period in mid- 
morning and afternoon to the encouragement of healthful community and home sports, in short by pro- 


viding every possible form of recreation for its workers, management will serve its own self-interest and 


that of the nation both today and tomorrow. 


Chuclly 


President. 









By ELIZABETH C. NICKERSON, 
Director and Nutritionist, Bureau 
of Public Health Instruction, State 
Department of Health, Hartford, 
and MARGARET S. CHANEY, 
Chairman of Nutrition in Indus- 
try Committee of the Connecticut 
State Nutrition Committee, Con- 
necticut College, New London. 


E are apt to consider prob- 

lems from a biased view- 

point, though we dislike to 
admit that this is true. This state- 
ment applies to all of us and to all 
sorts of problems, professional as well 
as personal. Let us take the matter 
of the lunch period and limit our 
thoughts to industry. 


The Why of Lunch 


The lunch period is a pause for a 
purpose—two purposes, in fact. First 
we need the food. Our whole pattern 
of eating centers around three meals, 
with maybe a snack or two, to boot; 
the “lunch period” in industrial plants 
may really relate to the eating of din- 
ner or breakfast or lunch. No mat- 
ter what the meal, it gives us fuel 
for our work—and our bodies, just 
like automobiles, need fuel to run 
on. Fortunately we in the United 
States are not rationed in body fuel 
as we are in automobile fuel! The in- 
dustrial lunch also supplies the es- 
sentials for the upkeep of our bodies 


—protein, for muscle, calcium for 
bones and teeth, iron for blood, vita- 
mins for the numerous functions so 
closely related to health. This first 
purpose of the lunch is so well ac- 
cepted today that we do not need 
to consider it further. The second 
purpose is also important. We need 
to take time for relaxation, to break 
the monotony of the daily schedule. 

All busy executives probably may 
not agree on this second purpose— 
for their daily program is not monot- 
onous. There is such a driving force 
to the demands made on_ industrial 
leaders today that too often the noon 
pause is neglected because of the in- 
sistence or fascination of the work 
at hand. Too often the executive, at 
the tcuch of a call button, receives 
his lunch tray at his desk, and eats 
while he tends to the business at hand. 
He may hardly notice what he is eat- 
ing. Quite often, too, he leaves un- 
touched on the lunch tray part of his 
meal. Thus the first purpose of the 
lunch is only partially satisfied. This 
quick method of eating lunch too, 
fails to fulfill the second purpose of 
the lunch period—that of relaxation. 
The very nature of the executive’s 
work demands this noon day pause. 
A definite break in activity—if of 
long enough duration—will give new 
impetus for the next period of work. 

What is true for the executive is 
likewise true for all the workers in the 
plant. To larger extent their work is 
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THE LUNCH PERIOD, not only 
as a time for replenishing the 
“bread basket” but as an oppor- 
tunity for relaxation for greater 
job efficiency, is the theme of this 
article, second in a series on in- 
dustrial feeding problems to ap- 
pear in Connecticut Industry. 
Helpful pointers on how to plan 
lunch periods so that workers de- 
rive maximum benefits from them 
are included. 


TIME FOR LUNGH — 
AN AID TO VICTORY 


routine in nature and therefore monot- 
onous, so the noon day pause is even 
more essential to their come-back. 
Not only does the lunch period give 
more vigor for the job; it also has 
been demonstrated to have a favor- 
able effect on efficiency, on a reduction 
of accidents and on lessened absent- 
eeism. Even the busy executive who 
has acquired the quick lunch habit 
just mentioned does not disagree with 
the need for lunch though he prob- 
ably has not given too much thought 
to the problem. How much lunch time 
should the worker be given? This is 
a problem that requires careful 


thought. 


How Much Time? 


In the first place, let us bear in 
mind the two purposes of the lunch 
time—first, eating food to restore 
energy and maintain optimal well 
being; second, relaxation to loosen 
up tense muscles and nerves, caused 
by the tempo of industrial activity 
which has kept up steadily for upwards 
of three hours. Just how much time 
is needed? It may not be possible to 
arrive at a suitable length of time for 
the lunch period which is applicable 
to all plants. Types of work and con- 
ditions under which people work dif- 
fer considerably according to the spe- 
cific job. But a definite minimum 
should be established. 


At a Symposium on Nutrition in 



















Industry at the Fifth Annual Con- 
gress on Industrial Health in Chicago 
in January, the question was asked 
Dr. L. B. Pett of Ottawa, Ontario: 
What is a suitable length of time for 
the lunch period in a large industrial 
plant? Doctor Pett referred to a sur- 
vey that had been made of Canadian 
industries where it was found that 
the time varied from twenty min- 
utes to an hour and a half. It was 
recommended that a half hour should 
be the minimum. 

This would seem like good advice, 
in general. Certainly, it would be 


hardly possible to eat a substantial 
lunch in less time than that. But 
there are many conditions that point 


to the need for a longer lunch period. 
This to some extent depends on the 
size of the plant. 


Where is the Food Served? 


I. If the lunch room is the only 
one for a plant, consisting of 
many buildings scattered over a 
wide area, the following points 
should be considered: 

(a) The length of time it takes 
to reach the lunch room and 
return should be determined. 

(b) If a new lunch room is 
being installed it should be 
established in as nearly a 
central position as possible 
so the distances from all 
points are comparable. In 
this case the established time 
to reach the lunch room and 
return to work should be 
added to the lunch period. 

(c) If the lunch room is not 
centrally located, the travel 
time should be determined 
for these varying distances 
and added accordingly to the 
lunch time of the respec- 
tive workers. Thus, it might 
well be that an extra fifteen 
or twenty minutes or even 
more should be added in 
certain instances to the basic 
half-hour agreed upon. 

Il. In large plants it has been found 
advisable to establish several 
lunch rooms, located so as to 
cut down travel time. These smal- 
ler units are approved not only 
to save time en route but to per- 
mit the serving of smaller num- 


WORKERS ON a 37mm anti-aircraft 
gun carriage assembly line take a few 
precious moments for some much needed 
refreshment from the plant lunch wagon. 


bers of workers in one room. 
III. Another solution to this prob- 
lem in the large plant is the rol- 
ling kitchens sent out from a 
central lunch room to serve em- 
ployees near their working quar- 
ters. 
Also all plants should have ample 
facilities for washing up before 


eating and such sanitary ar- 
rangements should be _ located 
throughout the plant so the 


length of the noon hour will not 
be interfered with to any great 
extent. 


How is the Food Served? 


The method of serving demands 
much consideration in connection with 
the duration of the lunch period. 

One difficulty is the long waiting 
lines at the cafeteria. If workers have 
to use up their lunch period waiting 
in line for food, this practice is de- 
feating both purposes of the noon 
lunch: they haven’t time to eat 
enough food, and they have no 
relaxation because there is so much 
confusion. How can this problem be 
met? 

1. This difficulty may be obviated 
by staggering the time, and 
many plants are doing just this. 
If the time is staggered for five, 
ten or fifteen minute intervals 
workers can go down the line 
more quickly and with less con- 
fusion. 

2. Another means of cutting the 
serving time is to make sure that 
the arrangement of foods on the 
counter, or the order in which 
they appear, is such as to facili- 
tate serving. Also there must 
be a sufficient number of serv- 









































ers, and there must be no de- 
lay in replenishing food sup- 
plies. 

By serving a plate or tray special 
—well planned so it contains 
all the foods most suitable for 
the workers’ needs—not only 
will the serving period be cut 
considerably, because it will 
simplify the service, but also 
it will accomplish two other 
purposes: It will assure the 
workers of a properly balanced 
meal and it will reduce the cost, 
since the practice of daily spe- 
cials does away with the variety 
need when workers make their 
own choice. 

This plan is growing in in- 
dustrial plants. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the 
success of the daily specials de- 
pends upon the ability of the 
dietitian or concessionnaire to 
furnish attractive meals 


in a 
combination of foods that are 
well cooked and seasoned and 


properly balanced as to health 
needs. 

Another delay which may de- 
prive the workers of their prec- 
ious eating time may occur at 
the cashier’s desk. This is where 
the serving of plate specials at 
a definite price each day will 
prove of value. Time at the 
cashier’s desk may be further 
reduced by offering plate lunches 
at a special price per week, and 
selling tickets in advance. In this 
way, not only is time saved, but 
the worker is assured of nourish- 
ing meals each day—a _ condi- 
tion which may not occur when 
he makes his own choice and 


(Continued on page 15) 














































































































ANUFACTURERS have been 

assigned an impotant part to 

play in Connecticut’s “Sum- 
mer Offensive Against Inflation”, 
which is a new statewide attempt to 
divert the excess of income over liv- 
ing costs into War Bonds in an ef- 
fort to check inflationary trends. They 
have been asked, in conjunction with 
organized labor, to accelerate Pay- 
roll Plan promotion so that bond pur- 
chases through this medium will reach 
a total in each place of employment 
that will be 50 per cent greater than 
April sales with 10 per cent of the 
gross payroll a minimum goal. 

The “offensive” was organized by 
State War Finance Administrator 
Thomas Hewes with the active co- 
operation of Governor Baldwin and for- 
mer State OPA Administrator Ches- 
ter A. Bowles. They planned it as a 
united, concerted drive to lessen the 
danger of inflation and runaway prices 
by draining every dollar of war wages 
not needed for essential living costs 
into savings in the form of War 
Bonds. It is a two months’ undertak- 
ing, set for July and August, that will 
be operated as a pincer movement with 
the Payroll Plan activities serving as 
one arm of the pincer and a new Re- 
tail Plan for the creation of 25,000 
convenient sales outlets for War 
Stamps as the other arm. 

Representing the manufacturers in 
making plans for the “offensive” were 
Charles B. Cook, vice-president of the 


CONNECTICUT LAUNGHES ITS OWN BOND DRIVE 
TO GHEGh INFLATIONARY TRENDS 





Royal Typewriter Co., Hartford, and 
Leslie M. Bingham, director of de- 
velopment for the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut. They are 
members of the State Payroll Savings 
Advisory Committee, the other mem- 
bers of which are James J. Clerkin, 
president of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor; Clarence R. Wyman, 
president of the State CIO Council, 
and Herbert G. Behan, of Hartford, 
who is chairman. 

One of the primary objectives of 
the campaign is to impart an under- 
standing of inflation and its threat 
to individual and national security so 
that the average workman will not 
only recognize the grave dangers of 
loose money but will react to the 
danger by investing the unexpended 
portion of his earnings in the War 
Bond offerings of the United States 
Treasury. 

Governor Baldwin has evinced a 
keen interest in the program for he 
sees in it an opportunity for the 
people of his state to lay the ground- 
work now for post-war security. He 
has accepted the honorary chairman- 
ship of the State War Finance Com- 
mittee with a pledge to do every- 
thing in his power to encourage the 
movement. 

In inaugurating the program as a 
state enterprise, Connecticut became 
a pioneer in launching a direct attack 
on inflationary tendencies. While other 
states are engaged currently in the 

























































Treasury’s “Figure It Out Yourself” 
campaign to increase Payroll Plan pur- 
chases, this state has carried the na- 
tional plan a step further by develop- 
ing it as a state program spearheaded 
by the Governor, the OPA and the 
War Finance group as the three agen- 
cies most vitally concerned that have 
the facilities and machinery to con- 
duct an effective campaign. 

“This most important battle on 
the home front is not simply a Treas- 
ury job,” according to Colonel Hewes. 
“It is a job to be taken on, fought 
and won by all of the people. For 
that reason, it is a state affair and not 
simply a Federal Government affair.” 

In making it a state program, Colo- 
nel Hewes created a new state Pay- 
roll Plan organization established 
along county lines, in which manu- 
facturers figure prominently. Among 
the members in the various counties 
are the following: 

New London—E. A. Olds, presi- 
dent of the Packers Tar Soap Co., 
Mystic; and F. R. Hoadley, president 
of the Atwood Machine Co., Mystic. 

New Haven—J. S. Whiteside, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Manufacturers 
Association of New Haven County; 
W. C. Armstrong, secretary-treasurer 
of the Rockbestos Products Co., New 
Haven; W. J. Wilcox, manager of the 
Meriden Manufacturers Association, 
and Edwin J. Rockwell, treasurer of 
the American Brass Co., Waterbury. 

Litchfield—M. W. Bartlett, sales 
manager of the Torrington Co., Tor- 
rington, and Frank Hamill, treasurer 
of the Torrington Manufacturing Co., 
Torrirgton. 

Tolland—David P. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Co., of Stafford Springs. 

Hartford—D. Hayes Murphy, pres- 
ident of the Wiremold Co., of West 
Hartford; Roger E. Gay, president of 


(Continued on page 27) 


# FOUR OFFICIALS pledge their cooper- 
ation in Connecticut’s big summer 
bond offensive. Left to right: Thomas 
Hewes, state administrator of bond sales; 
Boyd Fisher, associate field director; Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, and Chester Bowles, former 
state OPA director and now general man- 
ager of the national OPA office in Wash- 
ington. 
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RECREATION SERVICES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


By Howard Braucher, President, National Recreation Association 


THAT “all work and no play” makes Jack a poorer producer of war 
goods is a fact that brooks no argument on the part of progressive in- 
dustrial concerns. Manufacturing executives planning on starting or ex- 
panding plant recreational programs will find many helpful tips in the 
accompanying article which surveys what representative war plants are 
doing to provide employees with opportunities for rest and relaxation. 


ECREATION in industry is a 

phase of the war effort most 

dificult to survey. First, many 
public and private agencies are en- 
gaged in providing facilities and pro- 
grams of relaxation for workers; and 
second, those industries which have 
developed successful recreation activi- 
ties are too burdened by the primary 
purpose of their existence—production 
of tanks or guns or aircraft or muni- 
tions—to devote time to extended pub- 
licity or involved correspondence on 
the subject of extracurricular activi- 
ties at their plants. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
what suffices for one industrial group 
will not necessarily work out satis- 
factorily for others. The physical lay- 
out of the plant involved; the distance 
from residential sections, from com- 
mercial amusement areas; the number 
of workers and a thousand and one 
other considerations affect whatever 
the management or the employees or 
the municipality are called upon to 
tackle as a recreation problem. 

Take the case of an old and estab- 
lished munitions manufacturing com- 
pany in Connecticut. It is old enough 
to have lived through three of our 
previous wars, but at no time has it 
had to meet such exigent demands as 
now. Its employees have taken things 
into their own hands by forming an 
association for the express purpose of 
providing a recreational program for 
themselves. So enthusiastic has been 
this group, and, incidentally, so deter- 
mined to preserve its independence in 
the planning of activities, that the 
management at first merely looked on 
and encouraged. Later, however, the 
company requested the services of the 
National Recreation Association whose 
specialist drew up a long range plan 
of construction and renovation of 
recreation facilities, based on the use 
of an attractive piece of land acquired 


by the company solely in order to at- 
tain water rights. At the present writ- 
ing the first big recommended step is 
under way, the remodeling of an old 
building which had been constructed 
at the close of World War I as a cafe- 
teria and dining hall. The remodeling 
will convert the building into an 
effective center for indoor recreation, 
a center with an auditorium-gymna- 
sium, lounge room, check room, 
kitchen, club room, storage space, game 
room and dressing rooms. An interest- 
ing future possibility in the plan 
adopted is the remodeling, too, of an 
(Continued on page 33) 


SCENES LIKE THESE are 
typical of what is being 
accomplished at numerous 
plants throughout the 
country where manage- 
ment and employees alike 
are fully aware of the 
value of after-hours recre- 
ation and relaxation. 























































SAFETY SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


By JOHN F. DREIER, Associate Field Representative, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


NDUSTRY is exceedingly aware 

of the emphasis placed on pro- 

duction by the exigencies of war. 
The requirements of our armed 
forces and those of our allies demand 
top speed production from every 
plant and every man in it. How to 
maintain and increase this production 
rate in the face of ever-increasing dif- 
ficulties is a problem confronting ev- 
ery executive in industry. The relation- 
ship of industrial safety to increased 
production may, at first glance, seem 
rather remote. Innumerable cases and 
carefully compiled statistics by in- 
surance interests and industry defi- 
nitely prove the vital part safety plays 
in producing efficiently. 

The scope of this relationship can 
be embraced if recognition is given 
to several well-known factors. First, 
it must be understood that production 
in itself is an integration of many 
things. A few of the more important 
include engineering and design, pro- 
cess methods, degree of mechaniza- 
tion, machinery and equipment, cost 
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control, stock control, planning and 
scheduling, purchasing, floor space, 
inspection, incentives, employee train- 
ing and standardization. To reduce 
this to simple terms and without re- 
gard to efficiency as pertains to labor, 
material, management effort and power 
consumption, production can be de- 
fined as the amount of goods or ma- 
terial produced by a given plant in 
a4 given time. 

Efficiency, representing factor num- 
ber two, is perhaps the most elusive 
point to secure and within its bounds 
lies the effectiveness of planned safety. 
Simply stated, efficiency relates to the 
ratio of input and output. If it were 
not for the multiplicity of operations 
and functions that make for pro- 
duction of the finished article, it would 
be comparatively easy to show effec- 
tively how any step taken for safe 
operation reflects in the efficiency fac- 
tor. The point remains, however, that 
this is a proven fact. 

Without still a third factor em- 
bracing the two previous, safety plan- 
ning would be of no value in itself 
nor would safety in relation to in- 
creased production have any mean- 
ing. Good business practice is predi- 
cated on executive control. A corre- 
lation of all three will set the stage on 
which safety plays its part in the 
production performance. 

Industry can point with pardon- 
able pride to production records be- 


q° CARELESS EMPLOYEE has injured 
a fellow worker by leaving spilled 
oil on the floor. Clean floors are among 
the first considerations in any accident 
prevention program. 


[8] 


ing broken daily—to the huge amounts 
of finished goods being supplied where 
they are most needed. Logically, if de- 
mand is made for more production, the 
executive analyzes all phases of the first 
two factors. Improvement and changes 
are made where necessary and gradu- 
ally increased productivity results. 
Training of new employees plays no 
small part in this program. Progress 
and production charts are carefully 
watched for signs of lag, but, how 
much more may be produced if acci- 
dents are anticipated and controlled 
on the same basis that production is 
planned. This question is not com- 
plex. The answer lies under the finger- 
tips of the executive. Analyze your 
accident report. Most of the reports 
will give you the bad news in the form 
of number of days lost by John Brown 
or Jim Doe, the apparent cause of 
the accident, the number of first-aid 
treatments, your accident frequency 
and probably the severity rate. There 
may be some reference to corrective 
measures taken and again there may 
not. There may also be a reference 
to “carelessness” on the part of the 
individual employee. This is the usual 
form of report made and filed by the 
plant management. 


Let’s approach this report from a 
slightly different angle. Suppose we 
ask ourselves what happened .to our 
production schedule when this man 
was hurt, or what was the loss in pro- 
duction when this woman went to 
the nurse to have a minor injury 
dressed. What happened to our overall 
efficiency in view of all of these ac- 
cidents? Do we have comprehensive 
efficiency in production with this ter- 
rific loss? Or perhaps you don’t be- 
lieve you have a terrific loss. Have 
you summed up all the productive time 
lost from the minute the employee 
was injured to the time he was back 
at the job? Have you considered the 
possible damage to machinery, the 
spoilage or wastage of materials? Have 
you considered the productive time 
lost by men surrounding the area in 
which your employee was injured when 
others went to his assistance? Have 
you considered the machine time lost? 
Have you considered the depressive 
effect on morale and employee-em- 
ployer relations as pertains to pro- 
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WORKING WITH SKILL and precision, 
these women operate a spot welding ma- 
chine at Ford’s giant Willow Run bomber 
plant. Note how the shields afford com- 
plete protection without impairing visi- 
bility. 


ductive effort when a man is seriously 
injured? Do you only consider com- 
pensation and medical charges in your 
accounting or do you know the value 
of the related cost in money and pro- 
duction? Are you, as executive officer, 
really managing your organization 
when safety plays only a cursory part 
in your overall planning? 

Last year 460 million man days 
were lost to industry by accidental 
injury. What this means in produc- 
tion you can best decide for your- 
self by comparing the total man days 
worked in your plant. 

Perhaps one of the most popular 
misconceptions of safety that re- 
sulted in safety measures being con- 
sidered a necessary evil, rather than 
an aid to production, has been the 
idea that safety precautions were 
mechanical in nature. In talking with 
plant executives, we find many con- 
sider safety procedure one of pro- 
viding guards for mechanical equip- 
ment. Such things as punch presses 
and exposed gears are among the first 
thoughts coming to mind when haz- 
ards are discussed. This form of safe- 
ty thinking is most elementary. It 


can be compared to a sales manager 


preparing all his copy and catalogues 
and then placing them in the company 
store room. Of course a sales execu- 
tive wouldn’t stop there. Assuming 
he has predetermined the need for his 
product and its merit, he outlines a 
plan of action. He trains his sales 
force in the procedure and policy he 
wants followed. He decides where his 
campaign will be most éffective after 
a careful market analysis, and then he 
puts his plan to work. One of the 
first things he accomplishes, if he has 
planned well, is public interest and 
acceptance. That satisfactory results 
will follow is an excellent supposition. 
It is this same method industry can 
use in increasing productivity by in- 
stituting safety planning. 

Let’s go back to factor 1, Pro- 
duction. One point in particular 
stands out—employee training. You 
wouldn’t for one moment consider 
placing a “green” employee on a 
machine, or any operation, without 
first ascertaining his ability to per- 
form satisfactorily. You would be 
sure his instruction covered all neces- 
sary operational functions. This is 
the place, then, to see that safe prac- 
tice instruction is demonstrated. Again 
let us consider factor 2, Efficiency. 
He may perform fairly well for some 
time. During this time, because of in- 
adequate safety supervision and in- 
struction, he may spoil several hun- 
dred pieces of work without getting 
hurt. But eventually he does get hurt. 
Do you count only the injury and time 
in your lost production or can you 
calculate his overall efficiency in your 
accident record by the number of 
times work was spoiled or damaged 
thru an unsafe act although he wasn’t 
injured? 

Based on the premise that over 80% 
of accidents in industry result from 
human failure, it is apparent that a 
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THIS FELLOW is “riding for a fall’. 
The use of a makeshift “ladder” like this 
is always hazardous—doubly so when 
heavy or bulky objects are being put in 
place or removed. 


safety program must have the full 
interest and backing of management 
in order that employees can be in- 
structed and shown the most effective 
methods of safe operation. Because of 
the high incident of human failure, it 
also follows that an effective safety 
program calls for the cooperation of 
the executive, the supervisor and the 
workman. 

This brings us to factor 3, Execu- 
tive Control. If the employee knows 
that management insists on safe op- 
eration and visibly demonstrates the 
fact by constant educational meth- 
ods based on leadership rather than 
driver control, the practical results 
are infinite. Productivity is measur- 
ably increased if the workman knows 
he is working in the safest way. He 
mesaures accident cost in personal in- 
jury. You can measure safety in in- 
creased production. 


* INJURIES FROM improper lifting are 
responsible for much lost time in in- 
dustry. The worker on the left is making 
a heavy lift in the wrong way, using ab- 
dominal and back muscles which are most 
susceptible to strains and ruptures. The 
worker on the right shows the correct way 
to lift, flexing his knees and utilizing leg 
and shoulder muscles. 





































































































DEVELOPMENT OF CONTRACT RENEGOTIATION 





AND FUNCTION OF THE PRICE 


ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 


By Lieutenant ELMER F. DOW, Chief, Cost Analysis Unit, Springfield 
Ordnance District, Springfield, Mass. 





THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE discusses the subject of contract rene- 
gotiation under the following heads: (1) History and background of 
the Renegotiation Act.* (2) Methods and procedures of price adjust- 
ment boards whose responsibility it is to carry on actual renegotations 
and arrange settlements with the companies concerned. (3) Functions 
of the cost analysis sections whose responsibility it is to provide adequate 
information to the price adjustment boards to be used in arriving at 
and substantiating agreements concluded with the companies being 


renegotiated. 


HE need for contract renegotia- 
tion arose out of the fact that the 
year 1942 was one of hectic pro- 
curement. Our main objective was and 
still is production. It was necessary 
to convert plants producing non-war 
essentials and to have other plants in- 
crease production of their regular line 
in crder to meet military needs. If we 
were effectively to become the arsenal 
of democracy, little time was available 
for the study of costs and prices. The 
unavoidable result was that prices were 
based on faulty, hasty, and inade- 
quate cost estimates. This is not a 
criticism of either private industry 
or government procurement authori- 
ties. In many instances companies 
were asked to produce items which 
were entirely foreign to their pre- 
vious experience. Obviously, no ade- 
quate cost information was available. 
Likewise, companies were asked to 
produce in tremendous volume with 
the result that as experience in pro- 
duction increased and volume ascend- 
ed, costs were greatly cut. The profits 
thus realized were in many instances 
excessive, and generally desired no 
more by private industry than by 
the government. 
Many companies recognized with 
no small concern the existence of ex- 
cessive profits, and voluntarily of- 


* The legal basis for contract renegotiation may 
be found in Section 403 of Title IV of the Sixth 
Supplemental National Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1942, approved April 28, 1942, as amended 
by Section 801, of Title VIII of the Revenue 
Act of 1942, approved October 21, 1942. This 
law requires the contracting departments of the 
government to insert renegotiation clauses in 


government contracts, actually to renegotiate 
these contracts, and to recover any excessive 
profits. 





fered price reductions and rebates to 
the government, even before the ex- 
istence of the Renegotiation Act. Still 
other companies felt they were making 


LIEUTENANT ELMER F. DOW, Chief of 
the Cost Analysis Unit for the Springfield 
Ordnance District, is a graduate of Har- 
vard University and the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 
Prior to the War, Lieutenant Dow served 
as Senior Accountant with Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery in New York City, 
and as Staff Accountant with the Ham- 
ilton Standard Propeller Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation. Commis- 
sioned in May 1942, he was assigned to the 
Fiscal Branch of the Springfield Ordnance 
District and has been attached to the Price 
Adjustment Board as a First Lieutenant 
from its inception. A portion of Lieutenant 
Dow’s article appeared in a recent National 
Association of Cost Accountants Bulletin. 
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undesired war profits, but did not 
know exactly what steps to take in 
order to clear up this condition. It is 
of obvious value to the good-will of 
a company to get the benefit of favor- 
able public opinion resulting from 
making of only modest profits during 
a period of national emergency. There 
is no telling to what extent investiga- 
tions at a later date by the govern- 
ment proving excessive war profits 
might prove detrimental, as a result 
of public ill-will, to a company’s post- 
war operations. In fact the very future 
of private enterprise could conceivably 
be involved in this whole question of 
performance during wartime, to say 
nothing of the uplifting effect on 
public morale in knowing that war 
producing is void of profiteering. 

It should likewise be pointed out 
that contracting departments of the 
government were actually redeter- 
mining contract prices before the pas- 
sage of the Renegotiation Law. Such 
contracting departments are still car- 
rying on this function of price re- 
duction in the case of companies 
making excessive war profits, except 
where a company is specifically as- 
signed for renegotiation under the 
Act. It is necessary, therefore, not to 
confuse this process of voluntary price 
redetermination carried on by con- 
tracting departments with that of 
statutory renegotiation executed by 
the various price adjustment boards. 
The essential difference, of course, 
between the two types of price re- 
vision, in so far as procedure is con- 
cerned, rests in the fact that statu- 
tory renegotiation is on an over-all 
basis, covering all renegotiable busi- 
ness, whereas voluntary redetermina- 
tion by procurement personnel is gen- 
erally restricted to individual con- 
tracts. 


The Jack & Heintz Case 


An important influence in the de- 
velopment and precipitation of the 
Renegotiation Act was the Jack & 
Heintz Case. This case caused con- 
siderable comment in ever-widening 

















































circles and fears were rampant that, 
despite taxation, war millionaires 
would once again be the inevitable 
result of war time production. This 
popular feeling and reaction was re- 
flected in Congress in their considera- 
tion of various methods to control 
war profits by law and the final pas- 
sage of the Renegotiation Act. 

One of the first and probably most 
obvious methods of controlling ex- 
cessive war profits which was sug- 
gested was that of an arbitrary limi- 
tation on the percentage of profit 
which would be allowed on war con- 
tracts. Such a solution to the problem 
seems obviously unsatisfactory. This 
method among other things would 
reduce any incentive for cost reduc- 
tion and control. Likewise, an inelastic 
arbitrary profit limitation would work 
hardships on some companies and of- 
fer benefits to others depending on 
their previous earning capacity and 
on their rate of turnover. A varia- 
tion of this arbitrary percentage of 
allowable profit method was that of a 
sliding scale of profits according to 
the volume of business. Here again 
the same fundamental objection per- 
sists, namely, that of reducing in- 
centive to production and cost re- 
duction, as well as failure to be able to 
treat each company on its own merits. 


Another Possible Method 


A further possible method of excess 
profit elimination which was ex- 
amined was that of review of indi- 
vidual contracts. This method is, of 
course, hopelessly involved and con- 
cerns itself with endless and incon- 
clusive disputes concerning cost al- 
locations among different contracts. 
This criticism is so fundamental as 
to make necessary that any examina- 
tion of war business be based upon 
an over-all picture of all war business 
taken together, the profitable as well 
as the unprofitable contracts. 

Thus, several methods which might 
effectively control war profits were 
examined by Congress before the pas- 
sage of the Renegotiation Act as we 
now know it. Such methods appear 
harsh and unfair to the individual 
company, and do not permit of re- 
ward for performance and risks as- 
sumed. Should renegotiation fail—and 
there is no reason to feel that it will 
—one of these less desirable methods 
will be adopted, for the fundamental 
concept of war profit control will not 
be abolished. 


A method profits 


limiting war 
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"YEP, WE HAD TO COWVERT..OLD MULE WAS DRAFTE 


which was elastic and permitted the 
treatment of each company on its 
own merits was included in the vague 
but broad powers described in our cur- 
rent Renegotiation Act. Each renego- 
tiation could become a tailor-made job, 
so that not only factual material such 
as operating figures could be used in 
determining fair profits, but also the 
intangible elements concerning each 
company’s operations could be con- 
sidered. That is to say, not only would 
it become possible to review the 
amount of profit which a company 
was able to make under a peacetime 
competitive economy during a normal 
period, but also to allow relatively a 
larger margin of profit, if that com- 
pany were able to reduce its costs, as- 
sume serious war risks, expand its 
plant out of capital, and/or dissemi- 
nate scientific information in the in- 
terest of the war effort to companies 
which might prove to be future com- 
petitors. For convenience, we gen- 
erally refer to these latter aspects of 
a company’s operations as the “in- 
tangibles.” Under such a system it 
would, of course, also be possible to 
consider the question of taxation, and 
the degree to which a company en- 
joyed tax “shelters” in determining 
a fair amount of profit. However, gen- 
erally speaking, the price adjustment 
boards will consider only profits be- 
fore taxes since the function of tax- 
ation is that of Congress and may not 
be interfered with by renegotiation. 


Objectives of Renegotiation 


Contract renegotiation has been 
subjected to a great deal of unfavor- 
able criticism, mainly by those who 
do not understand fully the objectives 
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and methods employed in carrying out 
the provision of the Renegotiation 
Law. 

If there were one most important 
objective of the entire renegotiation 
program, it would be that of reducing 
the spiral of monetary inflation. To the 
extent that excess profits are recouped 
by the government via renegotiation 
at their source, thereby reducing the 
expansion of government credit in 
the form of bonds to finance current 
obligations, the spiral of inflation is 
thereby diminished. 

This renegotiation program is sim- 
ply part of a larger plan to keep prices 
within bounds and to limit in some 
measure at least the cost of financing 
this war. Other elements concerned 
with this same problem include, of 
course, price control, control of 
wages, and possibly, in the future, 
the limitation of profits made by those 
manufacturing and distributing ci- 
vilian goods. 

It should be pointed out that for- 
ward pricing is an essential element 
in current renegotiations. The im- 
portance of both price reduction on 
contracts currently in force and a 
more accurate pricing policy in con- 
nection with contracts to be let is 
stressed, especially in connection with 
the braking effect which lower prices 
have on the spiral of inflation. 
Also, it is hoped that lower prices 
will stimulate efficiency and lower 
costs. In spite of the many uncertain- 
ties concerning future business, it is 
none the less possible, now that com- 
panies are benefited with escalator 
clauses, termination clauses, wages and 
materials ceilings, and a background 
of adequate experience, to reduce the 
margin of safety included in prices 
as a result of the reduced risk which 
the contractor is now called upon to 
assume. 

It is important to emphasize again 
at this time that the vital job of pro- 
curement was and is being very sat- 
isfactorily carried on, and the fact 
that unconscionable profits were in 
some cases realized is not a reflection 
on industry, nor does it detract in any 
way from the miracles of production 
which were accomplished. It was 
rather the inevitable result of this 
frantic procurement. The government 
recognizes that more adequate cost 
information is now available, and that 
some knowledge has been obtained as 
to the effect which volume has on 
production cost. It therefore becomes 

(Continued on page 23) 


(Immediately above) H. H. 
Maxim (left), president of Maxim 
Silencer Company, Hartford and 
Lt. Comdr. George W. Robillard 
holding the “E” pennant which was 
presented June 22. 


(Top, left) A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany ceremonies. At left is Mr. 
A. C. Gilbert, president of the 
Company holding the flag with 
Mrs. Nettie Kennedy, oldest female 
employee in point of service at 
Gilbert. Underneath the flag, 
from left to right, are: Senator 
Francis Maloney; Lt. Comdr. R. 
T. Fish, USNR; Mayor John W. 
Murphy of New Haven and Repre- 
sentative Ranulf Compton. 


(Top, right) On the speaker’s plat- 
form at Bard-Parker ceremonies 
are, left to right, Capt. W. D. 
Puleston, USN (ret.); Mrs. Irene 
Whitehead, Morgan Parker, Miss 
Olive Stevens, Clinton Johnson, 
Colonel C. F. Shook, USA, and 
Frederick Bellesheim. 


REVIEW OF 
REGENT “EY AWARDS 
IN GONNEGTICUT 


*E” CEREMONIES were held at 
Maxim Silencer, Hartford, June 22. 
The principal speaker, Lt. Comdr. 
George W. Robillard was introduced 
by Thomas J. Spellacy, former mayor 
of Hartford, who acted as master of 
ceremonies. In his introductory re- 
marks, Mr. Spellacy stressed the con- 
tributions of the Maxim family to 
industry and the science of war. He 
pointed out that Sir Hiram Stevens 
Maxim, grandfather of the present 
president, Hiram H. Maxim, had in- 
vented the Maxim gun firing 600 
shots per minute and further, that a 
brother of Sir Hiram, Hudson Maxim, 
invented Maximite, at the time one 
of the most powerful of all explosives. 
Mr. Spellacy went on to tell of the 
work of Hiram Percy Maxim, in- 
ventor of the Maxim Silencer and early 
pioneer in both aviation and radio. He 
then traced the development of the 
Company’s progress to its present 
day place in the war effort under the 
direction of Mr. H. H. Maxim. 


Commander Robillard, in present- 
ing the award burgee, stressed the 
vital importance of time in the battle 
of production. He praised the work 
of Maxim employees and urged con- 
tinued and ever greater effort. 


Token “E” pins were presented to 
Hans Frey, Russell Petersen and John 
Drack by Captain G. O. Waetering, 
C.M.P. of the First Service Command. 
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FIRST IN DANBURY to earn the 
right to fly the coveted “E” is Bard- 
Parker Company, Inc., manufacturers 
of surgical instruments and parts for 
Naval Ordnance. Presentation of the 
pennant was held June 19 on the 
Company grounds in the presence of 
employees, their families and friends. 
Lowell Thomas acted as master of 
ceremonies and introduced the speak- 
ers. High ranking Army and Navy of- 
ficials were on hand for the cere- 
monies. Captain W. B. Puleston, USN 
(Ret.) presented the flag which’ was 
accepted on behalf of the Bard- 
Parker organization by Mr. Morgan 
Parker, its president. Colonel C. F. 
Shook, USA, Office of the Surgeon 
General, presented the Army-Navy 
“E” pins which were accepted on be- 
half of employees by Frederick J. 
Bellesheim. In his acceptance speech, 
Mr. Bellesheim presented to Captain 
Puleston and Colonel Shook a pledge 
signed by all Bard-Parker employees 
to continue their support and un- 
dying efforts in the production of war 
materials to hasten the day of victory. 


xk * 
WAUREGAN MILLS, INC., suc- 


cessors to Wauregan-Quinebaug Mills, 
Wauregan, has added a six months 
service star to its “E” flag awarded 
last January. At the official dedication 
of the star, with Company treasurer 








Gordon Harrower officiating, honor 
was paid to former employees now in 
the armed forces. The program in- 
cluded sports events, outdoor movies 
and block dancing. Also prizes were 
awarded in a Victory Garden contest 
which has been conducted by Waure- 
gan employees. 


xk * 
COMMANDER Merle A. Sawyer, 
USN; Lieut. (j.g.) Lawrence P. 


Mooney, USNR; and Capt. William 
T. Cloney, USA were present at the 
awarding of the “E” to Stamford 
Rolling Mills, which is rolling brass 
for Navy ammunition. First Select- 
man George T. Barrett of Stamford 
acted as master of ceremonies and the 
address of welcome was given by 
Stamford’s Mayor Charles E. Moore. 
The pennant was accepted by James 
O. McCue, Company president, who 
received it from Commander Sawyer. 
Jacob V. Meyer and Robert Ivory, 
two of the oldest employees in point 
of service, accepted token “E” pins 
presented by Lieut. Mooney and Cap- 
tain Cloney. 


xk * 


COLORFUL and impressive cere- 
monies accompanied the awarding 
of the Army-Navy “E” to employees 
of A. C. Gilbert Company, New 
Haven on July 14. Chief speakers 
during the ceremony were Brig. Gen. 
William C. Rose, USA, Chief of the 
Executive Services of the WMC; Lieut. 
Comdr. R. T. Fish, USNR; Mr. A. C. 
Gilbert, founder and president of the 
Company; Mr. George Kuhn, skilled 
tool and die maker for the Company 
since 1914, who represented the work- 


PRINCIPALS in the Jacobs Chuck “E” presentation ceremonies, 
held July 22 at Hartford, are, left to right, Lieut. Thomas W. 
Dewart, USNR, 3rd Naval District; Hubert M. Toppin, presi- 
dent of the Company; A. E. Englund, Jacobs’ works manager 
and Maj. Roger A. B. Heap, USA, Chief of Labor Section, Spring- 
field Ordnance District. 
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ers and Judge Kenneth Wynne, Su- 
perior Court of Connecticut, who was 
master of ceremonies. Senator Francis 
Maloney delivered the address of wel- 
come. 

To the many millions of Americans 
who, as children, had an Erector Set, 
Gilbert Chemistry Set, American Flyer 
Train, or other toys developed at the 
Gilbert Hall of Science, this Award 
is of special interest and significance. 
It is evidence to these boys and girls, 
many of whom are now in the Armed 
Services, that the men and women of 
The A. C. Gilbert Company are fully 
enlisted for war production and are 
applying their skills with unstinted 
effort to the manufacture of high 
precision materials for the Army and 
Navy. 

The fact that the present rate of 
output is far in excess of peacetime 
records, officials point out, is proof 
in itself of the patriotism, loyalty and 
zeal that Gilbert workers feel toward 
their wartime responsibilities. 


x*k * 


MAJOR ROBERT A. B. HEAP, 
U. S. Army, Chief of the Labor Sec- 
tion, Springfield Ordnance District, 
presented the “E” to President Hu- 
bert M. Toppin of Jacobs Chuck 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
at ceremonies held July 22. 

Mr. Toppin, in accepting the ban- 
ner said, ‘““The day we let down will 
be the day of unconditional surrender 
from the enemy.” 

“Although there has been some 
feeling that the war is over,” Major 
Heap said, “don’t forget the other 
fellows have a 10-year start on us. 
The battle is so huge and the effort 





sO great, we can’t afford to let things 
slide now,” he added. 

Continued quality and quantity 
production was pledged for the 
workers by Norman Ouellette, repre- 
senting employees, who was one on 
whom the token “E” pin was fastened 
by Cpl. Hyman I. Shakin, ten times 
wounded in Africa and the first 
American soldier to raise the Stars 
and Stripes in Algiers during the cur- 
rent war. Others who received pins 
at the ceremonies were Mrs. Muriel 
Randall, oldest woman employee in 
point of service, Mrs. Julia -Senuta, 
who has seen 15 years of continuous 
service in production work and Louis 
Jacen, general foreman of the night 
division who has been with Jacobs 
since 1906. 


xk * 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY 
of Hartford has been advised by 
Major William N. Egan, Public Re- 
lations Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps, Boston, that the coveted Army- 
Navy “E” would be presented to 
representatives of management and 
labor on August 4. The Wiremold 
Company, peacetime manufacturers of 
““wiremold” for the electrical industry, 
is now producing precision parts and 
webbing for war use. 

Other Connecticut concerns who 
have been elected to receive the “E” 
are The Bristol Company, Waterbury; 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, and International Silver 
Company, Plants R and H, Meriden. 
Details have not been received as 
this issue goes to press, but will be 
covered in a forthcoming issue of 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 


PHOTO TAKEN at the time of the original awarding of the 
Army-Navy “E” to Wauregan Mills, Inc. in January. Last month 
the Company added a six months star for maintaining its excellent 
production record. At left is Col. M. C. Gregory, Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Marine Corps, Philadelphia presenting the banner 


to Gordon Harrower, treasurer of the Company. 































































































































































































































BROADER HORIZON 


By K. VERNON BANTA, Specialist in Services to Physically Handicapped, U.S. Employment Service 


STORY of pioneer 

days tells of the 

youth who carried a 
sack of wheat to the grist 
mill on horseback. The 
sack, with the wheat in 
one end and stones in the 
other for balance, was 
thrown over the back of 
the horse. When the miller 
suggested that the boy throw away 
the stones and divide the wheat in the 
ends of the sack to lighten the horse’s 
load, the youth’s answer was: “If this 
way was good enough for my father, 
it is good enough for me.” 

In its treatment of men and women 
with physical limitations, industry, 
too, has followed the accustomed way. 
Tradition had marked the blind for 
jobs as broom-makers, the man with 
tuberculosis for light outdoor work, 
the person who has lost a leg for a job 
as crossing-watchman. This hit-or-miss 
classification has totally disregarded the 
fact that the blind man may have 
been an industrial engineer before 
losing his sight; the tubercular, an 
expert accountant; or the one-legged 
man, a locomotive engineer. 

However, to those charged with the 
welfare and guidance of the physically 
handicapped today, all jobs are jobs 
for the handicapped. Tradition and 
practice are not easy fetters to break, 





There is plenty of manpower in the physically-handi- 
capped group—manpower that can be used not only to 
fill labor needs of war industry, but also of non-war 
industries and thus release able-bodied men for the pro- 
duction and military fronts. Because of the general 
shortage of manpower, the editor feels that the follow- 
ing article from the “Manpower Review”, a publication 
of the War Manpower Commission circulated only among 
WMC officials, will be of interest to industry. 


but the occupational horizon of the 
physically handicapped is gradually 
being broadened. There is no reason 
why it should not be widened to in- 
clude every job in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. Achieving that 
objective will require an intensive and 
carefully executed job analysis pro- 
gram. This technique entails an anal- 
ysis of the jobs in terms of the usual 
factors for selection, such as skill, apti- 
tude, and experience. In addition, to 
determine the specific requirement of 
a job, the analysis must also show in 
detail the physicaledemands, as well as 
the conditions undér which the worker 
would have to operate. 

When such a break-down has been 
made, it will be possible to relate the 
requirements of the occupation to the 
physical capacities of specific individ- 
uals. As knowledge of more jobs is 
developed, the span of occupations in 
which persons with physical limitations 
can be suitably and safely placed will 
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increase. Analysis should, 
of course, be made under 
actual conditions, and not 
based on memory or hy- 
pothetical conditions. No 
personnel man has a suf- 
ficiently detailed knowl- 
edge of all jobs in his 
plant to relate that infor- 
mation, except in a very 
general way, to the varied types of 
physical impairment that applieants 
may have. When the framework of 
information has been set up, fitting the 
specific handicapped person to the job 
becomes a relatively simple matter. 
The medical examiner, too, should have 
a knowledge of the requirements of the 
job, so that he may be able to deter- 
mine whether or not the job will be 
detrimental to the applicant’s handicap. 

Tools to facilitate the use of infor- 
mation derived from a job analysis can 
be developed—for instance, a specific 
industrial plant chart of physical de- 
mands and working conditions. This 
chart should be based on specific infor- 
mation of the physical factors involved 
in the job and can be exceedingly valu- 
able to the personnel office or the 
placement officer in the local office of 
the USES in reviewing the physical 
requirements of the job. It can be used 
to break down a single occupation or 
a complete industry. 




















Job Families for the Handicapped 


the 
the 


Another device, developed by 
Occupation Analysis Section of 
War Manpower Commission, is the 
compilation of job families for the 
handicapped. These job families have 
been drawn up around a limited num- 
ber of types of handicaps and point to 
the jobs which are possible choices for 
persons with these physical impair- 
ments. However, the finding of a job 
in the “family” does not eliminate the 
necessity of an analysis of that specific 
job when an individual with a handi- 
cap is being considered for it. Lists of 
occupations are important as guides 
only, in that they point to occupations 
in which persons with handicaps may 
be placed; they do not remove the ne- 
cessity for an analysis of the job. Per- 
sons with identical handicaps may have 
widely varying physical capacities; 
therefore in the development of a prac- 
tical selective placement method, con- 
sideration must be given to all types 
of physical factors which limit the 
capacities of the workman. The medi- 
cal director of a large automobile firm 
has stated that in his company a selec- 
tive placement method is required by 
which the physical capacities of handi- 
capped men and women are related to 
the requirements of specific jobs. This 
method in its application to the place- 
ment job merely requires appropriate, 





THIS WORKER’S case of tuberculosis has been successfully arrested 
and she is now a happy worker making an important contribution to the 
production program. In this instance, employment training was arranged 
on the job. 








realistic, and practical consideration of 
the essential physical demand factors. 

Selective replacement methods should 
disregard traditional practices and give 
full consideration to the actual require- 
ments of the jobs. The preemployment 
physical examination can be a practical 
device for aiding in selective place- 
ment, but the examiner’s information 
must be factual. 

Job break-downs—imperative now 
because of our manpower shortage— 
have increased the opportunities for 
physically handicapped persons. They 
may be further extended to separation 
of those segments of a job which re- 
quire similar physical capacities. For 
example, a worker with limited mo- 
bility may be suitable for a job if the 
raw material is brought to the machine 
and if the finished product is carted 
away by another worker. Shifting the 
hand or foot lever so that it may be 
used by a workman with a missing 
hand or foot may permit the employ- 
ment of an applicant who would not 
otherwise be acceptable. It is reported 
from Germany, where extensive use 
has been made of the handicapped, 
that a measuring device has been in- 
vented which uses variations in the 
tonal quality of a bell to enable blind 
workers to “read” the instrument. 

More and more types of handicapped 
are being utilized in the war effort. 
Fullest utilization, however, will come 
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only through this careful technique of 
job analysis which gives consideration 
both to their respective abilities and to 
the conditions under which they will 
work. 

As with other workers, the handi- 
capped must be suitably placed. The 
right man in the right job in the right 
place will win the war. Selective place- 
ment is the method which the USES 
of the War Manpower Commission can 
use to place the physically handicapped 
in those jobs where they will do both 
themselves and our country the most 
good. 





TIME FOR LUNCH 


(Continued from page 5) 


“lives high” just after pay day 
and has to skimp some at the 
end of the week. 


How About the Plant Without a 
Lunch Room? 


Much of this discussion applies also 
to the workers who go outside the 
plant for lunch. Some cooperative ar- 
rangements should be made with near- 
by restaurants, and standards similar 
to those that prevail in the plant 
should be encouraged. The problem 
is of such a serious nature that it 
demands the consideration of all 
patriotic restaurant owners and man- 
agers, as well as that of industry. 

For the workers who bring their 
own lunches, the least that the in- 
dustrial plant should do is to pro- 
vide a suitable and restful place for 
eating lunch and a long enough lunch 
hour so the workers may eat leisurely 
and relax a bit before returning to 
work. The contents of the lunch box 
rest in the hands of the woman in 
the home. However industry may co- 
operate here by encouraging the ed- 
ucation of the men and their wives 
along food and nutrition lines. 

The length of the lunch hour in 
industrial plants must receive the 
thoughtful consideration of indus- 
trial management, especially that of 
the medical and personnel depart- 
ments. The speed with which indus- 
trial work is now carried on demands 
that ample time be allotted to the 
lunch hour. This is an all-important 
aid to victory. 





NEWS 


WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD, for- 
mer Demorcatic congressman from 
Connecticut, has been appointed re- 
gional deputy director of the War 
Manpower Commission in charge of 
Connecticut. Mr. Fitzgerald comes 
from Norwich and is a former mayor 
of that city. 

Assisting Mr. Fitzgerald are the fol- 
lowing area and deputy area directors: 


EX-CONGRESSMAN William J.  Fitz- 
gerald, Deputy Regional Director in 
charge of Connecticut for the War Man- 
power Commission shown busily engaged 
at his desk at the Hartford manpower 
office, 122 Washington Street. 


William G. Ennis, Hartford; Mary 
M. Dewey, Waterbury; William J. 
Cronin, New Haven; Paul Parsons, 
New Britain; Charles MacDonald, 
New London, and George Stone, 
Bridgeport. 

One of the main undertakings of 
the commission is the establishment 
of labor stabilization programs in each 


FORUM 


of the 18 labor market areas of the 
state. 

At the same time this article was 
written such programs had been in- 
stalled in the Waterbury, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Stamford, Danbury, 
Middletown, Hartford, Willimantic 
and New Britain labor market areas. 

In the process of being established 
were stabilization programs in the New 
London, Norwich and Thompson- 
ville areas. It is the aim of the com- 
mission finally to have programs in 
every district of the state. 


x * * 


JOHN C. DORAN, prominent Dan- 
bury industrialist and one of the city’s 
best known citizens, died June 28 of ac- 
cidental drowning. Word of Mr. 
Doran’s tragic death was received with 
sincere regret among persons in all 
walks of life. Mr. Doran was presi- 
dent and treasurer of Doran Bros., 
Inc., manufacturers of hat machinery. 
He was a native of Waterbury in 
which city he was born November 30, 
1874, the son of the late John W. and 
Elizabeth (Reid) Doran. He came to 
Danbury 45 years ago to become as- 
sociated in the hat machinery busi- 
ness with his uncle and in 1903 the 
business was taken over by Mr. Doran 
and his brother, James F. Doran, under 
the name of Doran Bros. In 1940, the 
company was made a member of the 
Rice Institute of the World, for out- 
standing achinevement in the de- 
velopment of hat machinery. 

Mr. Doran was a member of St. 
Joseph’s Catholic church and a trus- 


KEEPING UP THE STANDARD 


tee of St. Joseph’s Church corpora- 
tion. He was also a director of the 
City National Bank & Trust com- 
pany; a vice-president of the Dan- 
bury Building & Loan association; 
a member of the state and national 
manufacturers associations; a direc- 
tor of the state Chamber of Com- 
merce; a director of the Danbury In- 
dustrial association and until recently 
president and treasurer of the Dan- 
bury Rubber Company. He was a 
charter member of the Ridgewood 
Country club and a charter member 
and director of the Danbury Yacht 
club. 

During the last World War, Mr. 
Doran and his brother, now deceased, 
were very active in all local Liberty 
Bond drives and Red Cross work and 
in all undertakings which were di- 
rected toward the winning of the 
war. 

Mr. Doran also took an active part 
in two drives for Danbury hospital 
and was urged to assume the chair- 
manship of the last drive but because 
of his failing health, was unable to do 
so. 

He was a man of sterling character 
and led an exemplary Christian life 
and his charity knew no bounds of 
creed or color. His generosity could 
always be depended upon in any 
community drive or if his attention 
was called to any worthwhile cause or 
to the needs of some family in the 
city or town. 
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WAR SUPPLY CONTRACTS 
placed in Connecticut by the War 


the standard of quality—printing, die making, gluing, folding— 


which Robertson customers have learned to expect, isn’t as easy as it 
once was, with so many variable factors in the manufacturing pic- 


ture of today. 


But the old standard, which has built our business by pleasing 
particular customers, is ever in our thoughts as something 
to keep up. Making it a “must” brings the results desired. 








and Navy Departments to March of 
this year amount to $4,785,949,000, 
which is 5.04 per cent of the national 
total of $94,986,777,000, according 
to a report by Walter H. Wheeler, 
regional director of the War Pro- 
duction Board at Boston. Compared 
with $1,984,398,000 as of March 1942 
the requirements placed on Connecti- 
cut industry show an increase of 141 
per cent. 

The contracts placed in Connecti- 
cut represent 49 per cent of the total 
of $9,786,668,000 placed in the New 
England area, which is 10.31 per cent 
of the national total. A year ago the 
cumulative total of $1,984,398,000 was 
55.3 per cent of the New England 
aggregate of $3,586,285,000 then ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the na- 
tional total. 


x * * 


FIRST IN New England to raise the 
Army-Navy E, the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which manufactures ord- 
nance material for the armed forces, 
is now among the first in the country 
to add a third star to the Army- 
Navy production award, according to 
Harold Dow, public relations officer 
of the company. So few have won it, 
in fact, that government officials were 
uncertain just where the third star 
should go. 


xk * 


“POSTERS FOR PRODUCTION”, 
a recent publication of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, is avail- 
able in limited quantities from NAM 
Headquarters, 14 West 49th St., New 
York City. In describing the booklet 
to NAM members, Malcolm Muir. 
chairman, War Committee, _ says: 
“Recognizing the value of posters, the 
War Committee, as a feature of the 
War Congress of American Industry, 
requested manufacturers to submit 
their company-originated _ posters 
which they had found most success- 
ful in combatting specific personnel or 
management problems. Out of more 
than 1000 posters received, a poster 
jury selected 75 which, in their opin- 
ion, were most representative of in- 
dustry’s war effort.” 

“These were exhibited at the War 
Congress with the thought that they 
would provide a fruitful source of 
tested poster ideas. 

“Interest in the exhibit was so wide- 
spread that it was decided these posters 
should be reproduced in this con- 
venient booklet form, with more com- 


plete data—including the availability 
of these poster ideas to other com- 
panies. The willing response of the 
originating companies to offer to others 
either the design, artwork, or the 
posters themselves has been a most 
encouraging expression of industry’s 
cooperative attitude. 

“In addition to informing readers of 
the availability of each of these post- 
ers, the booklet also gives the specific 
purpose of each poster, and the print- 
ing process to enable one to determine 
the reproducing facilities that are 
necessary.” 


x * * 


BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, 
announces the appointment of E. Nu- 
ber as manager of its Pacific Coast 
branch offices and factory and J. W. 
Peckham as manager, development and 
design engineering department, at the 
home office. Mr. Nuber has served the 
company in various sales capacities 
since 1929. Mr. Peckham has been 
with Bristol since 1922 and since 1940 
has been Pacific Coast district man- 
ager. 


x** 
GOVERNOR BALDWIN has in- 


voked his emergency war powers for 
the third time since the 1943 Gen- 
eral Assembly granted them, sus- 
pending for six months the law which 
requires industrial plants to pay em- 
ployees weekly within eight days of 
the end of the pay week. 

On application to the Labor Com- 
missioner, one day extra will now be 
allowed war production plants em- 
ploying more than 5,000 people. 

The Governor explained that his 
action resulted from complaints that 
war plants could not meet the law in 
the face of increased clerical work and 
decreased clerical staffs. 

The Governor’s first executive order 
under the War Powers Act permitted 
employment of state employees after 
the mandatory retirement age. The 
second, since superseded by legislative 


action, suspended _ restrictions on 
women’s working hours. 
xk kk 


THE APPOINTMENT of William 
H. Powell as secretary-treasurer of 
Schick, Inc., Stamford, has been an- 
nounced by Kenneth C. Gifford, pres- 
ident of the electric shaver company 
which is now engaged in manufac- 
turing precision products for war. 
Mr. Powell, who will head the financial 
department, concluded 15 years’ asso- 
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Graybar Electric Company 


344 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford 2-8266 


25 Union St. 
New Haven 8-4163 


New Haven, Conn. 


“Everything Electrical” 


WOOD EQUIPMENT 
2-3-4 Drawer Files . 
Storage Cabinets 
Card Files 
All in Stock 
LOCKERS 
4-6 Weeks Delivery 


Special Coat Racks 


LAST CALL! 


7-D Steel Counterheight 
4x6 Card Files 
Executive Furniture 


BARNEY’S 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
TELEPHONE 7-8129 








A COMMITTEE OF WORKERS supervises this giant War Map recently installed in the 
plant cafeteria by the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Company of Stamford, Conn. Every 
morning the Committee meets for a review of communiques, and each member re- 
arranges the flag pins that indicate the battle lines in the particular theatre of opera- 
tions assigned him. Plant workers consult the map during lunch hours and rest periods 
throughout the day and night. Most frequently heard comment is “Hey, we gotta get 
movin’. Look at the territory these Japs and Nazis have grabbed off.” 


ciation with Bausch and Lomb Op- 
tical Company, Rochester, N. Y. to 
accept the Stamford position. He is a 
graduate of Niagara University and 
an active member of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 


xk kk 
SETH W. DARLEY of Middletown, 


district supervisor of the Gulf Oil 


Corporation, has been named state 
fuel administrator. He was appointed 
by Governor Baldwin and approved 
at a meeting of the War Council. 
Mr. Darley has been in the fuel busi- 
ness 21 years and is chairman of the 
Connecticut Petroleum Industries. He 
handled the past winter’s fuel crisis 
for Governor Baldwin. 

The War Council has also created a 


state evacuation authority with Miss 
Eleanor H. Little, Guilford, as execu- 
tive director on a volunteer basis and 
with Dr. George A. Smith of New 


Haven, as chairman. 


xk * 


THE WAR COUNCIL’S Commit- 
tee on Consumer Information, of 
which Leigh Dannenburg, Bridge- 
port publisher, is chairman, is aiming 
to have a consumers’ information 
center in every town and city in the 
state. These centers will inform the 
public where to go for fuel, gaso- 
line, boarding of children, canning 
and any other information relating 
to consumer needs. Lists of speakers to 
discuss the consumer problem will be 
provided to the various communi- 
ties, 


xk 


GLASTONBURY KNITTING 
MILLS in the Addison section of 
Glastonbury will be placed on the 
market again as the result of govern- 
ment refusal to permit the present 
owner, The Glastonbury Textile Re- 
alty Corp., to move machinery and 
equipment from New York to operate 
the mill. The buildings contain about 
100,000 square feet of space. 


x kk 


NEW DEPARTURE Division of 
General Motors has leased the New 
Haven Clock Company’s Guilford 
plant. Under the new arrangement, 
200 to 300 will be employed making 
instrument bearings, it is announced. 
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WAR GOODS 
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RUBBER ADMINISTRATOR 
William M. Jeffers recently inspected 
the Manning, Maxwell & Moore plant 
in Bridgeport and said he was “par- 
ticularly impressed” by women work- 
ers on the job, especially the ““Grand- 
mothers’ Club”. Jeffers was accom- 
panied by Undersecretary of War 
Robert P. Pattison on his tour of the 
plant which is producing high pres- 
sure safety valves used in the man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubber and oc- 
tane gasoline. 


xk * 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


New Britain, has named as new vice- 
presidents, William J. Russell, former 
manager of engineering at Westing- 
house who will become vice-president 
in charge of engineering, and Leland 
A. Brown, for 21 years connected 
with the firm, who now becomes vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
and works manager of all Landers 
plants. As works manager, Mr. Brown 
succeeds H. C. Edgerton of Simsbury 
who recently retired because of ill 
health, 


x kk 
C. L. CAMPBELL, president, Con- 


necticut Light and Power Company, 
has announced that arrangements have 
been made, subject to the approvals of 
the necessary regulatory bodies and of 
the courts, for the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company to acquire all 
the capital stock of the Litchfield 
Electric Light and Power Company. 

Litchfield Electric Light and Power 
Company operates in the towns of 
Ridgefield, Goshen, Litchfield, Har- 
winton, Morris, Bethlehem, Washing- 
ton, and New Fairfield, and all the 
stock at the present time is owned 
by the NYPA NJ Utilities Company, 
which is a part of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System. 


xk 
STATE PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Commissioner Eugene S. Loughlin, who 
took office July 1, has suggested that 
the Public Utilities Commission should 
have regulatory supervision of all air- 
planes operating in Connecticut in 
the postwar period. 

“The Public Utilities Commission 
now has supervision over all common 
carriers operating in the State,” Com- 
missioner Loughlin said. “With the 
rapid expansion of the aircraft indus- 
try throughout the United States, 


with the airplane now being used to 
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The sudden responsibility thrust upon H. K. Porter, Ine. 
of Everett, Mass. to supply our Armed Forces with wire 
cutters at an unprecedented rate was a challenge to pro- 
duction ingenuity! Quality wire cutters—new designs and 
modifications of standard models—were a vital military 
requirement. H. K. Porter, Inc. accepted the challenge. 
Despite limited plant facilities and floor space, every possi- 
ble step was taken to force existing facilities to the utmost, 
on a 24-hour-a-day, 7 day week basis. With the assistance 
of Plocar Engineers, new layouts, new methods, improved 
controls were successfully instituted. Today, “HKP” tools 
are being delivered on time. Similar cooperation—plant 
engineers with the Plocar staff—is available to plants 
heavily burdened with war production. Write: 

JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 
Rock Rimmon Road, Stamford, Conn. « Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 





PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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carry freight, it seems likely that a 
regulatory problem will develop when 
peace returns.” 

“Airplanes will become one of the 
most important transportation fac- 
tors in the postwar world,” Commis- 
sioner Loughlin said. ““They will un- 
doubtedly become so-called common 
carriers, and undoubtedly will be reg- 
ulated as such by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But we should be ready for the 
intrastate regulation, and the Public 
Utilities Commission is all set up to 
handle such regulation.” 


x *k * 


SAMUEL A. BOYER has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the New Haven Railroad, with head- 
quarters in the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, according to an 
announcement by Howard S. Palmer, 
trustee and president. 

Mr. Boyer will also continue as man- 
ager, public relations, with headquar- 
ters in South Station, Boston. He was 
made manager of advertising and pub- 
licity for the road in 1935 and will 
continue to supervise these depart- 
ments in his new capacity. 


x *k * 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS of 


the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce were reelected at the annual 
meeting at the Hotel Bond. 

Officers named to serve two more 
years are: Frank H. Lee, Jr., president 
of the Frank H. Lee Company, Dan- 
bury, president; George L. Woodward, 
president of the National Bank of 
Norwalk and Wilson C. Jainsen, vice- 
president of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company, vice-presi- 
dents. 

Reelected treasurer was Harold M. 
Kenyon, treasurer of the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, while 


Fred W. Orr was renamed secretary 
and executive vice-president. 


The only new addition to the board 
of directors was A. W. Holmes, presi- 
dent of the Middletown National 
Bank. Other directors include C. L. 
Campbell, president of the Connecti- 
cut Light and Power Company; 
Francis S$. Murphy, general manager 
of the Hartford Times; Thomas W. 
Ryley, treasurer of the Eastern Ma- 
chine Screw Company, New Haven; 
and Clarence E. Thompson, president 
of the Stamford Trust Company. 

Directors reelected to head special 
groups were Frank H. Peet, Kent, agri- 
culture; Lester E. Shippee, vice-presi- 
dent, Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company, banking; John C. Doran, 
president, Doran Brothers, Inc., Dan- 
bury, industries; John A. North, vice- 
president, Phoenix Insurance Company, 
insurance; Samuel Ferguson, board 
chairman, Hartford Electric Light 
Company, public utilities; C. D. 
Williams, Connecticut representative, 
First National Stores, trade and com- 
merce. 


xk * 


ROBERT S. JUDD was elected 
vice-president in charge of personnel 
relations of Southern New England 
Telephone Company at a quarterly 
meeting of the board of directors held 
recently. He succeeds Ernest L. 
Simonds who retired July 31 in ac- 
cordance with the Bell System policy 
of retirement at age 65. ERNEST A. 
JOHNSON will succeed Mr. Judd as 
chief engineer of the company. 


Both men have served the tele- 
phone company for a long period. Mr. 
Simonds was first employed in the 
commercial department in 1900 and 
Mr. Judd joined the plant forces in 
1909. 


MORE PRODUCTION FROM TRAINED EXPERTS ... 


Experience and perfected facilities make it 
possible for us to furnish effective and experi- 
enced men who can immediately contribute to 
your production program. 


engineering, 


to render aid. 


TURING COMPANY 


A COMPLETE employee’s hand- 
book, designed in keeping with the 
modern trend toward livelier, more in- 
teresting presentations of company 
rules and practices, has appeared un- 
der the signature of Gray Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford. Titled 
“You and Gray”, the handy pocket 
size book contains 60 pages of helpful 
material to start the new employee 
off on the right foot. Line drawings, 
mostly of a humorous nature appear 
on every page and serve both to make 
the book easier to read and to drive 
home important points via the picture 
method. - 


x * * 


“CONNECTICUT IS DOING an 
outstanding job in the war effort”, 
Governor Baldwin said upon returning 
from the recent three-day conference 
of governors in Columbus, Ohio. Re- 


If you are in need of expert personnel in your 
manufacturing, 
accounting departments we are in a position 


production or 


SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL REGISTRY 


R. H. Winstow, Director 


36 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


M. P. Moran, Associate 
Phone 2-5203 








ports of other governors on their war 
programs, the governor added, reveal 
that “we have in operation here war 
measures which some states are still 
talking about.” The Governor reported 
that the conference was a bi-partisan 
meeting of governors and stated that 
he found them a sincere and able 
group of men, both Republicans and 
Democrats. 


x * xX 
FIVE DEPARTMENTS of Electric 


Boat, Groton, have recently been 
awarded the Treasury “T” banner 
for deductions of over ten per cent 
per week of the gross payroll for the 
purchase of war bonds. 


xk 


JOHN H. GOSS, president of Sco- 
vill Manufacturing, Waterbury, a di- 
rector of the MAC and its former 
president, has been re-appointed by 
Governor Baldwin as a member of the 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion. The term is for six years from 
July 1. 
x kk 


STATE SELECTIVE SERVICE Di- 
rector John F. Robinson has an- 
nounced that Connecticut, with 471 
plants operating under the Replace- 
ment Schedule Plan in which draft age 
men are inducted into the armed serv- 
ices as rapidly as they can be replaced, 
has the highest proportionate repre- 
sentation in the country. The plan 
has been described as a “contract be- 
tween State Selective Service and em- 
ployers whereby the latter submits a 
list of all workers, together with dates 
when they may be withdrawn, and 
the former agrees to protect the em- 
ployer against loss of manpower to 
the armed services prior to the date 
agreed upon”. 


x kk 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, 
president of Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, was elected to the executive 
committee of the Connecticut Ex- 
penditure Council at the annual meet- 
ing held recently at the Hartford 
Club. 

Current officers were all reelected, 
including Charles L. Campbell, presi- 
dent, Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, chairman of the board; 
Robert B. Newell, president, Hartford 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
treasurer; Frederick R. Coles, assistant 
vice-president, Hartford National 
Bank and Trust Company, assistant 
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NEW HOME of Laminated Shim Company, Glenbrook, where “‘Laminum” (a solid 
shim stock that peels for adjustment), laminated shims, plain steel and brass shims 
and small, thin metal stampings of all types are manufactured. A separate division 
makes “An-cor-lox” lock nuts. Founded in 1913 the Company was originally located 
in New York, removing to its present location in 1940. The concern developed prin- 
cipally along with the automotive industry but the ten years preceding the move to 
Connecticut showed a considerable expansion in the use of laminated shims in indus- 
trial products with the result that today’s business is principally industrial and aero- 
nautical. Officers of Laminated Shim are: president, C. N. Aborn, executive vice-presi- 
dent, E. B. Nisbet; vice-president in charge of sales, Richard Seipt; treasurer, A. V. 


Anderson; secretary, F. P. Craig. 


treasurer; and Carter W. Atkins of 
Hartford, executive director and secre- 
tary. 

The council elected 13 new mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, in- 
cluding: B. J. Dolan, president, the 
B. J. Dolan Company, Bethel; Her- 
bert I. Terry, president, the Terry 
Lumber Company, Bethel; Chester 
A. Wiese, vice-president, the Broad 
Brook Company, Broad Brook. 

Herbert S. Murphy, president, the 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Hartford; 
Charles H. Cuno, president, the Cuno 
Engineering Corporation, Meriden; 
Ralph A. Powers, president, Robert- 
son Paper Box Co., Inc., Montville. 

Henry S. Washburn, president, 
Plainville Casting Company; R. A. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Company, Stafford 
Springs; E. C. Northrop, vice-presi- 
dent, Waterbury Savings Bank; 
William P. Dougherty, manager, Nep- 
tune Twine and Cord Mills, Inc., 
Moodus. 

William C. Bell, president, United 
Illuminating Company, New Haven; 
George R. Fellows, vice-president, 
Hartford Trust Company, Norwich; 
Louis H. Arnold, Willimantic. 


xk kk 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY, presi- 
dent of Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, 
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has been elected to the board of 
trustees of the New York Trust Com- 
pany. He is a director of Colt’s Patent 
Firearms Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford Electric Light Company, 
Etna Insurance Company, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford National Bank and Trust 
Company, Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Hartford, Holo-Krome Screw Corpo- 
ration and Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany. 
xk * 


GEORGE C. AYDELOTT of New 
York, former head of the United 
China Relief fund-raising drive in 
nine Pacific Coast states, has been 
appointed a full-time paid director 
of the United War and Community 
Funds of Connecticut, Inc., under 
which all community chest and war 
fund drives in the state have been 
coordinated. 

Since 1928, Mr. Aydelott has been 
a vice-president of Pierce, Hedrick 
and Sherwood, an institutional fund 
raising concern. He does not plan to 
sever this connection on taking the 
Connecticut post. 


x *k * 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF MINES 
has earmarked a minimum of $75,000 
for iron ore exploitation in Connecti- 














cut, Willard B. Rogers, chairman, 
State Development Commission has re- 
ported to Governor Baldwin. Mr. 
Rogers said these funds will enable 
the Development Commission to ex- 
pand its activity in the development 
of an iron industry in Connecticut by 
providing authoritative estimates of 
the extent and quality of its ore de- 
posits. 

For the past year the Commission 
has been investigating deposits of dolo- 
mite, mica and beryl in the state. Eight 
mica mines are now in operation in 
Connecticut with the largest mica 
rifting plant in the country at Had- 
dam. A $3,000,000 magnesium plant 
also is in operation in the northwest 
section of the state. 


xk 
SENATOR FRANCIS MALONEY 


has been instrumental in having the 
nationally known Gray Plan for post- 
war employment (see “A Plea For 
Post-War Employment”, page 4, Con - 
NECTICUT INDUsTRY, June 1943) pub- 
lished as Senate Document 65. The 28- 
page document was prepared by Carl 
A. Gray, president, Grenby Manu- 
facturing, Plainville, and gives a de- 
tailed outline for training demobilized 
soldiers for industrial rehabilitation. 


xk k * 
THE NEW ENGLAND Governors’ 


special committee on freight rates has 
recommended that $12,000 be appro- 
priated to finance a commission to pre- 
sent New England’s case in an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in- 
vestigation of freight rates. The move 
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developed as a result of proposals by 
southern and western interests for 
more favorable rates for those terri- 
tories. 


xk *& 
GRAY MANUFACTURING, 
Hartford, is listed among a_ small 


number of companies which has con- 
cluded contract renegotiations with 


the federal government, according 
to President W. B. Ditmars. 
x ** 


PRATT & WHITNEY Division of 
United Aircraft, East Hartford, re- 
cently shipped engine 10,434 to com- 
plete the contracts placed by the 
French and British governments be- 
fore the United States entered the war. 

The foreign orders now completed 
included eight types of the P & W 
“Wasp” line of radial, air cooled en- 
gines ranging from 450 h.p. for train- 
ers to 2,000 h.p. for fighters, bombers 
and transports. 


x * * 


FOUR CONNECTICUT CITIES, 
Hartford, New Haven, Windham 
and Groton, have been named for air- 
port improvement or construction 
under a $99,000,000 fund agreed upon 
by the conference committee on the 
Commerce - Justice - Labor Depart- 
ments appropriation bill. The work 
will be under the Civil Aeronautics 
Bureau of the Commerce Department. 
The list is understood to carry Army- 
Navy approval. 
xk & 
THOMAS R. BALL, former Rep- 


resentative in Congress, State legis- 
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lator and more recently Coordinator 
of Transportation at Electric Boat, 
Groton, died June 16 at his home in 
Old Lyme. He was 47 years old. Mr. 
Ball, a Republican, represented the 
Second Congressional District at 
Washington from 1939 to 1941 and 
served in the Connecticut House of 
Representatives from 1927 to 1937. 

After serving overseas with the 
Camouflage Section, 40th U. S. En- 
gineers, during World War I, Mr. 
Ball engaged in the profession of ar- 
chitecture, designing many fine resi- 
dences, church and school buildings 
throughout Connecticut. 


x kk 


THE PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT 
of Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, as a 
postwar international airport, has been 
laid before the New England Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Executives. 
Its importance to New England 
was outlined at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting in Swampscott, Mass., by 
Francis S$. Murphy, general manager 
of The Hartford Times, and chairman 
of the Connecticut Development Com- 
mission’s aviation committee. 
Speaking on the importance of in- 
ternational air service to the entire 
New England area, Mr. Murphy called 
it a “postwar asset” and urged every 
commercial secretary to analyze the 
possibilities of his own community in 
terms of a “completely revolutionized 
transportation service which will be 
brought about by unheard-of . ex- 
pansion in air travel.” 
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DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONTRACT RENEGOTIATION 


(Continued from page 11) 


desirable in effect to re-price material 
upon which inadequate price and 
cost estimates were made originally. 
Such a procedure is to be executed by 
contract renegotiation. 


Procedures of Price Boards 


Let us next examine briefly the 
structural set-up of the price ad- 
justment boards established to carry 
out the broad powers of the Renego- 
tiation Act. In this connection Boards 
have been set up for the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission and Treasury 
Department. Coming within the juris- 
diction of the Under-Secretary of 
War, there is the War Department 
Price Adjustment Board. Under this 
Board, there is a Board for each sec- 
tion of the Army Service Forces. The 
Ordnance Department, which is, of 
course, a part of the Army Service 
Forces, has seen fit to decentralize the 
function of contract renegotation, set- 
ting up price adjustment boards in 
each of the thirteen ordnance dis- 
tricts throughout the country. These 
district boards are assigned cases by 
Washington, and are empowered to 
renegotiate and come to settlements 
with the various companies involved, 
subject to final approval by the War 
Department or Ordnance Department 
Boards, in cases involving total sales 
of over $5,000,000. 

It should be emphasized that per- 
sonnel comprising the various Price 
Adjustment Boards are men _ essen- 
tially with the business man’s point 
of view. In all instances they have had 
extensive experience with problems of 
production and management. They 
are sympathetic with the problems 
of industry, and indeed are attempting 
to protect the interests of the com- 
panies concerned. The Springfield Ord- 
nance District Price Adjustment 
Board made up of Louis E. Tifft, 
Chairman, John H. Mitchell and 
Charles E. Leech is a typical example 
of Boards throughout the country in 
that these men have had wide and 
varied responsible experience in busi- 
ness and in the law. 


How Assignments Are Made 


A company is assigned by Wash- 
ington to the branch of the service 





having the preponderance of dollar 
value of contracts. It might also be 
noted that only one renegotation is 
executed covering profits for any one 
period of operations. Should a com- 
pany have contracts subject to re- 
negotation with several governmental 
departments, the price adjustment 
board to which the case is assigned 
makes the one settlement, which cov- 
ers a company’s entire profits on all 
renegotiable business. The government 
then apportions this settlement to the 
various departments which have con- 
tracts with the particular company 
involved in the proportion that cach 
department has in dollar value of con- 
tracts. In this way, there is only 
one renegotiation and this is based on 
an over-all consideration of all re- 
negotiable contracts for the period 
under review. 

It might be emphasized again in 
passing that consideration of the op- 
erations of a company by a price ad- 
justment board represents a financial 
accounting approach to the problem, 
using the contractor’s income state- 
ment broken down as between rene- 
gotiable and non-renegotiable busi- 
ness, based on an over-all considera- 
tion of all renegotiable business. This 
segregation of business does not con- 
cern itself with sales and costs on in- 
dividual contracts, but does embrace 
the problem of joint costs as be- 
tween renegotiable and non-renegoti- 
able business. Operating figures thus 
obtained are examined in the light of 
the company’s ability to earn profits 
during a normal period of competi- 
tive peacetime economy, and credit is 
given for various contributions and 
risks concerned in the current war ef- 
fort. 


What Constitute Excess Profits? 


The question might well be raised 
at this point as to just what con- 
stitute excessive war profits. In other 
words, is there some yardstick by 
which we can measure profits which 
are considered to be excessive under 
the Renegotiation Act? Those who 
promulgated the law very wisely have 
avoided any concrete or inelastic defi- 
nition as such of excessive profits. Any 
such definition would tend only to 
hinder the intent of the Act, namely, 
that such company should be con- 
sidered on an individual basis, and 
a yardstick developed which seemed 
fair to all parties concerned based on 
the various aspects of the operations 
of the particular company involved. 
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Any computation based on formula 
will always be modified by judgment 
and reward for contribution to the 
war effort. 

The law states in Section 801 of 
Title VIII of the Revenue Act of 
1942, that “the term excessive profits 
means any amount of a contract or 
sub-contract price which is found as 
a result of renegotiation to repre- 
sent excessive profits.” Such a defi- 
nition obviously leaves considerable 
discretion to the price adjustment 
boards. Therefore, it becomes of prime 
importance that all of the facts con- 
cerning a company’s operations should 
be brought out clearly before the 
board. Likewise, the importance of 
accurate accounting data and sound 
methods of segregation between re- 
negotiable and non-renegotiable busi- 
ness cannot be over-emphasized. The 
board’s judgment is as good as the 
facts at its command, and decisions 
should be founded upon adequate and 
complete information. Such data 
should be made part of the permanent 
record, so that it can be used to justi- 
fy any settlement, should need of 
such justification arise in the future. 

In an attempt to define excessive 
war profits somewhat more concretely 
there has been a rather recent joint 
policy statement from the War and 
Navy Departments to the effect that 
the margins of profit a company ex- 
periences on its expanded war sales 
should be limited to one-third to 
one-half of the average margin of 
profit on similar peacetime sales, dur- 
ing a normal base period of competi- 
tive economy. This statement - was 
promulgated as a guide for the Army 
and Navy Price Adjustment Boards 
in renegotiating contract prices. It 
should be emphasized here again that 
any single profit yardstick is invalid 
and can be only one of the factors 
considered because of wide variations 
among contractors in investment, ef- 
ficiency, past earnings, government 
assistance, turnover, and _ inventive 
contribution. 


The Base Period 


The base period of operations con- 
sidered as representative for purposes 
of renegotiation and to be used in 
connection with this recent promul- 
gation of policy by the War and 
Navy Departments is often taken to 
be the years 1936 through 1939, which 
included both years of prosperity and 
depression. In this connection, it is 
not contemplated that depression 
















































years will be excluded. On the con- 
trary, it is felt that this period repre- 
sents somewhat of a complete busi- 
ness cycle, and generally is typical 
of the industry and the company, 
and represents the ability of the cur- 
rent management. In any individual 
case it will, of course, be necessary to 
determine that these years actually 
are typical, have no unusual or non- 
recurring losses or gains, and are fair- 
ly representative of a company’s “nor- 
mal” operations. Generally speaking, 
it is not feasible to include the years 
1940 and 1941 in this base-period 
computation due to the fact that the 
impact on production of the Euro- 
pean war and our own defense activi- 
ties had by that time been felt. 

There has been very conscious ef- 
fort by Washington in outlining the 
necessity for adequate information and 
even in defining profit margins to 
develop consistent policies and inter- 
pretations among all branches of the 
government concerned with renego- 
tiation. The objective is to attempt to 
promulgate, to a limited extent at 
least, 2 policy which might be fol- 
lowed in any case of renegotiation. 
The treatment a company receives 
will not now vary to any important 
extent depending upon the branch 
of the service handling the case. It is 
emphasized that renegotiation must 
and will not interfere with war pro- 
ducton. On the contrary, it is hoped 
that incentive for production, ef- 
ficiency and reduced costs may be the 
result of a reasonable execution and 
administration of the renegotiation 
statute. 


Justification for Less Than 
Peacetime Margins 


It might be of value to examine 
the justification of a policy which 
permits a company to earn only one- 
third to one-half its peacetime mar- 
gins of a normal base period. Some 
of the more important reasons in- 
clude the following: 

1. Many companies contributing to 
the war effort have increased their 
volume tremendously. It has there- 
fore become possible to reduce profit 
margins, and still retain an aggregate 
dollar profit, which is far in excess 
of anything the company was able 
to earn under a peacetime economy. 
Furthermore, as a result of this in- 
creased volume and mass production 
methods, it has been possible for com- 
panies to spread their overhead much 
more thinly. The result has been not 





only an increase in the margins on 
war business, but also as a direct re- 
sult of this increment of war busi- 
ness the greatly increased margins of 
profit earned on commercial or non- 
renegotiable business. This latter type 
of business is, of course, inviolate in 
so far as renegotiation is concerned. 
However, the fact that a company is 
able to earn increased profits on com- 
mercial business purely as the result 
of taking on war business must be 
a factor to be considered in any esti- 
mate of fair wartime profits. 

2. Likewise, the risks which a com- 
pany concerned with war production 
is called upon to assume have been 
materially reduced. Generally speak- 
ing, a company producing material 
of war now has a background of 
sufficient experience to base its costs 
on more accurate information than 
was the case during the 1942 period 
of hectic procurement, and as such 
original prices should be somewhat 
more sound. Similarly, several steps 
have been taken by the government 
materially to lessen the risk of the 
contractor, and to protect his inter- 
ests. Some of these risk-lessening steps 
may be briefly pointed out as follows: 

(a) Government contracts  con- 
tain or will contain termina- 
tion clauses. In the event that 
a contract is terminated for 
any reason, it will be possible 
for the company to liquidate 
in-process inventories at the 
government’s expense. It is 
contemplated in this connec- 
tion that a reasonable amount 
of profit shall be allowed the 
contractor not only upon his 
in-process materials, but also 
some settlement will be made 
covering the unfilled portion 
of the contract. Should the 
execution of the termination 
clause prove to be time-con- 
suming, it will probably be 
possible for the company to 
obtain a preliminary  settle- 
ment, so that its working cap- 
ital positicn will not be im- 
paired pending final settlement 
on the contract. 

Although a company is not 
permitted to provide for a 
period of post-war conversion 
out of its war profits under 
renegotiation directives, the 
government has in fact rec- 
ognized that the post-war pe- 
riod will involve many read- 
justments and rehabilitations. In 
order to assist private industry 
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in this transition from war 
to peace, the 10 per cent post- 
war tax credit was included in 
the 1942 Revenue Act. Simi- 
larly, under Section 153 of the 
same Act, a company is al- 
lowed the privilege of carry- 
ing forward or back for a 
period of two years any losses 
which it might incur. 
Furthermore, under  Certifi- 
cates of Necessity, a company 
is permitted to amortize plant 
additions for tax purposes over 
a period of five years or the 
duration of the emergency in- 
stead of taking normal depre- 
ciation over the useful life of 
the assets concerned. In this 
connection, it might also be 
pointed out that such govern- 
ment aids as Emergency Plant 
Facilities Contracts and De- 
fense Plant Corporation agree- 
ments have materially reduced 
the risk which a company is 
called upon to assume covering 
its plant expansion. 

Also, it might be stated that 
the government has provided 
loans and advances for work- 
ing capital purposes in connec- 
tion with the tremendously in- 
creased volume of wartime 
production. 

Finally, a war producer has 
been protected against  in- 
creasing costs by such methods 
as escalator clauses, and ceil- 
ings upon material prices and 
wage rates. 

It would appear therefore that the 
risks now being assumed by com- 
panies producing material of war have 
been greatly diminished by various 
government measures, and hence the 
return on investment may be fairly 
reduced. Likewise, many companies 
are, of course, no longer operating in 
a free competitive market, and the at- 
tending risks of such operations are 
now absent. 

3. In further justification of lower 
profit margins, it should be pointed 
out that although a company under 
renegotiation is to be rewarded for 
its various intangible elements of op- 
erations—contributions to the war 
effort—it should be realized that many 
of these intangibles have been ade- 
quately compensated for by salaries to 
the various executives. The computa- 
tion of a fair rate of profit therefore 
becomes a problem of evaluating the 
contribution of ownership to the war 
effort. In other words, the problem 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 





becomes one of rewarding capital for 
the risk assumed and for its choice of 
management. For example, a com- 
pany which has expanded its plant 
out of its own capital obviously 
should be allowed a greater margin of 
profit than a company which has con- 
tinued to produce its usual line but 
in greater volume than under peace- 
time conditions. A value must obvi- 
ously be put upon such a contribution, 
but this value must be adjusted to 
the extent that the contribution has 
been justly rewarded by compensation 
to executives, and by the fact the risks 
have been lessened as indicated above. 

4. Finally, we are in a state of 
total war. Profit rates are not as usual. 
Sacrifices are expected. Miracles of 
production are daily evident with no 
seeking of reward. The soldier at the 
front has no incentive to produce 
other than to protect his life and the 
cause for which he fights. Business 
has shown itself willing and anxious 
to share in this struggle. 


Industry Considerations 


It might be pointed out at this time 
that a further merit of the renegotia- 
tion approach to the problem of ex- 
cessive war profits, is the fact that the 
price adjustment boards may not only 
give a company individual treatment 
depending upon the circumstances, but 
also may accord similar individual 
treatment in handling industries. For 
example, it may be generally stated 
as a principle that the capital goods 
industry will be allowed relatively a 
greater margin of profit than indus- 
try in general. The rather obvious 








reasons for this treatment may be 
stated briefly as follows: 

1. The capital goods industry is 
typically more cyclical in nature and 
generally involves larger investment 
of capital in proportion to sales. 

2. The capital goods industry as 
such is approaching the point of hav- 
ing fulfilled its war function and may 
be called upon now to convert to the 
production of war material. 

3. In many cases, current produc- 
tion for the capital goods industry is 
possible only as the result of con- 
siderable research and development ex- 
pense made in prior years, which have 
shown operating losses. 

4. This industry is, of course, sub- 
ject to a greater extent to the risks 
involved in obsolescence and changes 
in design. 

5. The capital goods industry may 
be currently saturating its market for 
some vears to come. There are, how- 
ever, many limitations to this par- 
ticular idea, due to the fact that 
single purpose machinery, which can- 
not be used to advantage after the 
war, is being manufactured to con- 
siderable extent. In any individual case 
the nature of the company’s pro- 
duction would, of course, be examined 
to determine to what extent its fu- 
ture market was being impaired. 

There are certain factors which 
tend to mitigate the favored treat- 
ment to the capital goods industry as 
outlined above. Such factors are briefly 
as follows: 

1. The volume of capital goods in- 
dustry has increased tremendously, 
thereby permitting a much thinner 
spreading of overhead, and resulting 
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in increased profit margins. 

2. Competition is less and therefore 
margins of profit are likely to be 
greater. 


The Highly Integrated 
Companies 


Similarly, it should be stressed that 
special treatment may be afforded the 
more integrated companies by the 
price adjustment boards. Generally, the 
more .integrated companies would be 
allowed greater margin of profit for 
the following reasons: 

1. The more integrated company 
has lesser accumulated profits of other 
companies in its costs. 

2. The more integrated company 
generally assumes greater risks, car- 
ries On greater research and performs 
more complex operations. 

3. Usually, the amount of capital 
involved in the more integrated op- 
erations will be greater and the risk 
is correspondingly increased. 


Cost Analysis 


Having examined the general phi- 
losophy of the Renegotiation Act and 
the thinking of the price adjustment 
boards concerning the existence of ex- 
cessive war profits, it is fitting now 
to describe briefly the function of 
the cost analysis sections, whose re- 
sponsibility it is to accumulate and 
approve accounting data and various 
other information for use by the 
boards in support of their renegotia- 
tions and settlements. 

Many companies find it helpful to 
employ their outside auditors to, as- 
sist in the preparation of data to be 
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submitted in connection with renego- 
tiation. Most auditing firms have now 
become familiar with the informa- 
tion required. 

It is generally helpful to have 
an accountant from the cost analy- 
sis section present at most meetings 
with the contractor, especially those 
held during the early stages of re- 
negotiation. Indeed, the prime ob- 
jective of the first meetings should be 
to develop accounting data and other 
related facts. Such questions as the 
relative efficiency of the company, its 
use of raw materials and labor, and 
even questions regarding unit costs 
may well arise for discusson with the 
cost analysis representative. 

In short, the cost analysis section 
will review accounting and statistical 
data submitted by the company. The 
purpose of this review is to determine 
whether the data adequately and fair- 
ly presents the operating results and 
financial condition of the contractor, 
and covers, among other things, such 
points as the following: 

1. Information on the propriety and 
consistency of accounting system used. 

2. Information on the principles 
used in allocation of sales, costs, and 
expenses to business subject to re- 
negotiation. 

3. Comparison of items with those 
for prior years and the computation 
of significant ratios. 

4. Consideration of allowability and 
applicability of items of income and 
expense. 


Final Agreements 


The War Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board has directed that all re- 
negotiation proceedings shall be con- 
cluded by written agreements exe- 
cuted by the contractor and the 
Under Secretary of War or his duly 
authorized representative. These 
agreements are required to be in such 
form as will meet with the approval 
of the counsel for the Board and, in 
the case of corporate contractors must 
be accompanied by an attested copy 
of the resolution of the board of di- 
rectors authorizing the consumma- 
tion of such agreement. 

The recovery of excessive profits, 
whether estimated or actually realized, 
may be effected through the payment 
of cash by the contractor, either in a 
lump sum, or on a monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annual basis; by a reduction 
in the price of undelivered articles cov- 
ered by contracts with the contractor, 
or on such other basis as may be satis- 


factory to the Under Secretary of 
War. The monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annual cash payments may be fixed 
at amounts equivalent to a specified 
percentage of actual net sales of such 
products or materials as will permit 
the return of the excessive profits set 
forth in the concluding agreement to 
the best practical advantage. 





CONNECTICUT LAUNCHES 
OWN BOND DRIVE 


(Continued from page 6) 


the Bristol Brass Corp., of Bristol; 
Herbert Pease, president of the New 
Britain Machine Co., of New Brit- 
ain, and Edward Ingraham, president 
of the E. Ingraham Co., of Bristol. 

Middlesex—C. $. O’Connell, secre- 
tary of the Sight Light Corp., of Deep 
River, and A. P. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Russell Manufacturing 
Co., of Middletown. 

Windham — Gordon Harrower, 
treasurer of the Wauregan Mills, 
Wauregan, and Brainard T. Webb, in- 
dustrial relations manager of the 
Powdrell & Alexander Co., of Daniel- 
son. 

Fairfield—Alpheus Winter, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Bridgeport 
Manufacturers Association; William 
R. Webster, chairman of the board 
of the Bridgeport Brass Co., and Nor- 
man Tice, president of the Chromium 
Process Co., of Shelton. 

These officials will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity in the promotion of 
the Payroll Plan in their various areas. 
Actively assisting them in carrying 
out the promotion will be a corps of 
special Treasury representatives who 
will contact each plant. 

Leaders of the “offensive” empha- 
size the fact that 10 per cent weekly 
deductions are not sufficient to guar- 
antee the economic safety of the in- 
dividual in the post-war period or 
the current financial needs of the na- 
tion in the global war. The 10 per cent 
is just a minimum investment they 
advise for they interpret the move- 
ment as “actually buying a job for the 
post-war tomorrow and being paid for 
buying it through substantial interest 
on the investment.” 

With Connecticut sharing _ pro- 
portionately in the 45 billion dollars’ 
difference between present incomes and 
the amount of available purchaseable 
goods, Colonel Hewes feels that there 
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is a vast amount of money uncon- 
trolled in this state that is a defi- 
nite invitation to inflation and all its 
inherent evils. 

“The weapons at hand to wage a 
vigorous, effective battle against this 
menace,” Colonel Hewes avers, “‘are 
two: one, the diminishing, through in- 
vestment in War Bonds and Stamps, of 
the available and mounting sums of 
money which would otherwise be 
used in the open market to buy goods. 
This weapon is the one employed by 
the Payroll Savings program and the 
Retail Stores campaign of the War 
Finance Staff. The other is the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the people in 
the support of efforts to maintain 
prices fixed by law and regulation and 
to destroy through non-patronage the 
black market. This is the field of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

“The ultimate objective of this ef- 
fort is to save our own skins by pre- 
serving the value of our money, our 
standard of living and really our 
whole country. 

“It is, of course, a simple and ob- 
vious fact that inflation in this coun- 
try cannot be checked by the action 
of the people of one state. Federal tax 
policy is bevond our control, nation- 
wide price fixing is beyond our con- 
trol, strangling the black market is 
partly beyond our control, Nation- 
wide disposal of surplus earnings in 
government bonds is beyond our con- 
trol but as we all so clearly under- 
stand in this egregious fight for life, 
each person, each community and each 
state can play its part and the over- 
all success of the battle will depend 
upon how each person and each com- 
munity plays this part. Fortunate are 
we in America to be divided into 
states and local communities. The 
separation of our people develops 
strong local pride, and we in Con- 
necticut are proud of our statehood, of 
our record of accomplishment and of 
our opportunity to be outstanding 
among the states of the country in 
every activity needed to do the job. 
It seemed, therefore, to all of us who 
are in the so-called field of inflation 
that we of Connecticut might com- 
bine our efforts rather than dealing 
with this hydraheaded monster sepa- 
rately and thus exert the maximum 
local :nfluence. To the already large 
well-organized forces in the Bond and 
Stamp field and the OPA, we want 
now to have every single citizen con- 
sciously and vigorously on a 24 hour 


basis take up the job of saving their 
own shirts.” 





































































































































































































































































































German Cartels 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Manager, Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager, 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Many foreign traders tend to the 
belief that if American industries are 
to obtain their fair share of post- 
war export trade, they must set up 
a system of cartels. In a recent issue 
of “Foreign Commerce Weekly”, 
Louis Domeratzky of the Division of 
International Economy, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
writes of “German Cartels—Their 
Evolution Under War Conditions”. 
Since the subject is of such wide- 
spread interest, a digest of the article 
is given here. 

“Among the many changes in the 
German economy produced by the 
totalitarian scope of the war, the sub- 
ordination of the cartel is one of 
the most significant, in view of the 
conspicuous part played by that or- 
ganization in the German economic 
development. This is not an entirely 
new experience for the German cartel, 
which also underwent a change in 
functions during the First World 
War and the inflation period. This 
time, however, the change appears to 
be much more fundamental. Ever 
since the inauguration of the Hitler 
regime, the cartels have been stripped, 
one after another, of practically all 
the economic functions which con- 
stituted its chief reason for existence. 

“This subordination of the cartel, 
or even its practical disappearance in 
many instances, which is now re- 
ceiving so much attention in the 
German press, does not, of course, 
mean that German economy is be- 
coming less concentrated or that the 
leading personalities in the concen- 
tration movement have been dis- 
placed. On the contrary, the chief 
reason for the loss of status on the 
part of the cartel is that it was not 
sufficiently strong to perform the 


functions now required to direct the 
entire German economy to the war 
effort. The cartel has, therefore, been 
reduced in many cases to the rank of 
a subdivision of a more comprehen- 
sive organization, specially adapted to 
“manage” the part of the national 
economy assigned to it. 

“In its traditional form the German 
cartel was fundamentally an organiza- 
tion designed to protect producers and 
distributors from what they regarded 
as the evils and abuses of free compe- 
tition, or to establish, when possible, 
a monopoly for their benefit. A more 
academic interpretation assigned to 
the cartel the function of preventing 
imperfect competition from develop- 
ing into a practical monopoly. The 
head of one of the recently or- 
ganized Reichsvereinigungen, which 
are in many cases replacing or subordi- 
nating the cartel, has referred to the 
latter as organized selfishness. The 
State has interfered, sporadically, to 
protect the consumer or producer out- 
side the cartel, but in some cases has 
also compelled producers to establish 
more perfect cartels without any 
“outsiders”. 


Traditional Cartel Functions 


“The German cartel was due for a 
change which would have taken place, 
probably in a more evolutionary form, 
without the advent of the Nazi re- 
gime, perhaps under the influence of 
the growing political strength of the 
Social Democrats. The result of the 
Enquéte and the intervention of the 
Bruening Government in the cartel 
price situation during the depression 
of the early thirties showed that there 
was no lack of recognition of the un- 
satisfactory working of the cartel 
system from the standpoint of the 
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consumer. Considering the German 
political psychology and economic 
background, it is safe to assume that 
the solution would have been found 
along the line of greater intervention 
on the part of the State. The fact that 
the Weimar Republic was not suf- 
ficiently strong, or perhaps was in- 
capable of using its political strength, 
to intervene effectively in the cartel 
situation does not necessarily mean 
that effective State intervention could 
have been held off indefinitely. 


The Nazi Approach 

“The Nazi regime, with rearma- 
ment as the central objective, ap- 
proached the cartel problem from the 
standpoint of the organization of the 
national economy for the greatest out- 
put, rather than from the standpoint 
of the impact of the cartel on the 
consumer. To the new Government, 
the cartels, and other forms of eco- 
nomic concentration appealed as in- 
struments to be utilized as extensions 
of the Government’s power to con- 
trol the national economy for the new 
political objectives. In the process of 
becoming such an instrument the car- 
tel soon lost not only its capacity for 
influencing the market for the ben- 
efit of the participating producers or 
distributors, but also most of its 
functions connected with the control 
of supply. This happened because the 
State, in its efforts to gain control 
over the economy, took over one by 
one the functions of controlling 
prices, supplies, foreign trade, wages, 
interest rates, capital market, and di- 
rection of investments. 

“The cartels, instead of limiting 
production and controlling prices, 
were ordered to help in utilizing the 
full production capacity of its mem- 
bership, by converting, if they in- 
volved essential industries, or by cur- 
tailing or even closing down plants 
if they produced non-essential con- 
sumer goods. A cartel, the chief func- 
tion of which is to regulate produc- 
tion so as to prevent bothersome com- 
petition, cannot find any legitimate 
reason for existence when the demand 
far outstrips supplies and when the 
production facilities are strained to 
the utmost under the watchful eye of 
a totalitarian State. Under those cir- 
cumstances any attempt on the part 
of a cartel to carry out its traditional 
policy—if such an attempt could be 
imagined under the present totalitar- 
ian war in Germany—would be re- 
garded by the Nazi Government as 
treasonable, and severely punished. 











Cartels Under Control 


“In addition to losing practically 
all its economic functions under the 
war economy, the German cartel has 
been put under such rigid control that 
it has lost practically all freedom of 
action. The price control, as men- 
tioned above, has been taken away by 
the Government Price Commissioner. 
Ever since 1934 all existing price-con- 
trol arrangements of cartels have been 
subject to the approval of the Min- 
ister of National Economy. The cartel 
has been deprived of the right to fix 
quotas or divide up territories and 
markets. Under the Gemeinschafts- 
werke law of September 4, 1939, in- 
dustrial organizations can be created 
that can compel their members to 
expand, curtail, or close down, to ap- 
ply certain processes of production, 
and the like. It is evident that in 
comparison with an organization with 
such comprehensive powers the tra- 
ditional cartel pales into insignificance, 
even under the compulsory form pro- 
vided for by the law of July 15, 
1933. 


New Forms of Organization 


“Despite the loss of its main func- 
tions and the very considerable 
crease in numbers, new forms of or- 
ganization, better adapted to the new 
circumstances, have come into ex- 
istence. The outstanding feature of the 
new organizations is their variety and 
frequent regrouping, which would 
seem to indicate their more or less ex- 
perimental character and, perhaps, also 
the strain under which the German 
economic planners are now working. 

“Among the new organizations two 
forms deserve particular attention— 
(a) Reichsvereinigungen and (b) 
Gemeinschaftswerke—both coming 
under the general designation of 
‘managing’ or ‘steering’ organiza- 
tions (Lenkungsverbinde). These 
should be distinguished from the 
special bodies (Ausschiisse and Ring- 
en) which are not marketing or- 
ganizations and whose special func- 
tion is to facilitate the proper dis- 
tribution and execution of war or- 
ders. 

“The new organizations have very 
wide powers, far beyond anything ex- 
ercised by the traditional cartels. In 
carrying out their main task of in- 
creasing production they have been 
given the powers to control distri- 
bution of raw materials, allocate or- 
ders and labor, to compel changes in 
production processes, close down 


de- 


plants, standardize products, pool ex- 
perience, and take other such meas- 
ures. 

“The new organizations have a 
number of things in common, but 
vary in scope as well as in detail of 
organization or administration. They 
are all based on compulsory member- 
ship and the leadership or autocratic 
principle, as opposed to what the Ger- 
mans call the ‘parliamentary’ prin- 
ciple of the old cartels. In many cases 
they are not confined to the control 
of a single industry and are much 
more highly integrated, covering dis- 
tribution as well as production. They 
have very little to do with market- 
ing in the old sense of the term. 

“In the new organizations it is 
expected that the Government is to 
determine the policy rather than ex- 
ercise control over administrative de- 
tails. 


No Clear Distinction 


“It is not very easy to find a clear 
distinction between the Gemeinschaft 
and the Reichsvereinigung. There 
does not seem to be any difference in 
the manner of organization or powers. 
It is possible that the Gemeinschaft 
is used where the range of commodi- 
ties or interests is unusually wide. Thus 
we find that the Gemeinschaft for the 
shoe industry includes the manufac- 
tures of shoes made of leather, rubber, 
and all substitute materials; it also in- 
cludes shoe dealers and repair shops 
in Germany and in the Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia where the 
extensive Bata plant is located. The 
Gemeinschaft for hollow glassware 
also covers a very wide range of prod- 
ucts and a large number of producers, 
including the extensive production fa- 
cilities in the Protectorate. 


Significance of Change 


“An attempt to interpret correctly 
the new trend in German industrial 
organization meets with the same dif- 
ficulty that is involved in trying to 
evaluate other phases of Nazi eco- 
nomic policy. 

“It is admitted that the status of 
the head of a Reichsvereinigung is 
practically that of a government of- 
ficial, the chief difference being, not 
in the scope of his functions, but only 
in the fact that it is an entrepreneur 
who performs them. The special mean- 
ing attached to the principle of self- 
government is shown in a definition 
of its function given by a _ writer 
in a recent issue of the Deutsche 
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Services At Your Door 





THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


Men and women work- 
ers use Protek for 
hands to prevent ma- 
chine oils, grease, etc. 
from causing skin irri- 
tations. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Distributors 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Volkswirt, which is “to find, within 
the limits prescribed by the govern- 
ment management of the economy, 
the best form in which the spirit and 
qualities of private enterprise can be 
utilized for public welfare.” It is 
obvious that this definition differs con- 
siderably from what is generally un- 


(Continued on page 34) 








































N June the index of general busi- 
ness activity in Connecticut fell 
off from the high recorded in May 
to an estimated 112.9% above normal, 
a decline of 2.8%. Similarly, the 
United States index after 12 consecu- 
tive increases, declined 3.6% in June 
and at an estimated 40% above normal 
is under the March level of this year. 

It is estimated that the coal strikes 
have caused a loss of 200,000 tons of 
steel or 20% of the increase which 
production schedules had called for in 
the coming quarter. This loss will un- 
doubtedly be reflected in the alloca- 
tions to users among the Connecticut 
war plants. The part iron and steel 
plays in the economy of this state is 
shown in figures from the last Census 
of Manufacturers in 1939. In that 
year, of all the products for which the 
value added by manufacture was al- 
$700 million, over 


most 35% were 
items for which iron and steel were 
essential. This production was car- 


ried out in 21% of the state’s estab- 
lishments and required the efforts of 
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37% of Connecticut’s industrial em- 
ployees. Figures for value added by 
manufacture do not take into con- 
sideration the cost of materials or con- 
tract work some of which was more 
than likely performed within the state 
and therefore affected employment and 
payrolls. It is impossible to determine 
how much higher these percentages 
are today as a result of the leading 
role which Connecticut plays in the 
production of war materials. 

The index of manufacturing em- 
ployment rose in June to an estimated 
101.5% above normal. On the basis 
of incomplete results it appears that 
gains in June will be measured by 
hundreds rather than the thousands 
which have been commonplace. Pre- 
liminary figures show the third con- 
secutive monthly decline for Bridge- 
port which heretofore had been among 
the leaders in month-to-month gains. 
Losses to the armed services con- 
tinue to be largely responsible for the 
slight monthly net gains which are 
recorded. In Hartford, New Britain 
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and Bristol the grand total of such 
losses up to May was 23,371. This fig- 
ure is more than 50% of all factory 
employees in those areas as of Septem- 
ber 1939 when war began in Europe. 

A recent study of the labor force 
released by the Census Bureau offers 
an opportunity to appraise employ- 
ment trends on a national basis. Be- 
tween June 1940 and June 1943 the 
total labor force which includes per- 
sons 14 years of age and over but 
excludes institutional population and 
the armed forces, decreased by 1.6 
million, this despite the addition to 
the labor force between May and 
June of two million students. Non- 
agricultural employment over the same 
period rose by 4.9 million, i. e., 0.2 
million male and 4.7 million female. 
Agricultural employment declined by 
0.9 million and unemployment fell 
off by 7.4 million. Present estimates 
place unemployment at 1.2 million 
divided equally between male and fe- 
male. Of this total 300,000 represents 
students looking for work and not 
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yet placed. If Connecticut shared in 
this pool of unemployed workers on 
the basis of the state’s proportion of 
the nation’s total population as of 


the 1940 census, less than 16,000 
workers would become available for 
employment in Connecticut indus- 


tries. This assumes that all these in- 
dividuals are employable, which is con- 
trary to experience even considering 
that employment standards have been 
lowered. Requirements of the armed 
services will be well in excess of 16,000 
for the remainder of the year. There- 
fore, with little to expect from either 
in-migration or agricultural workers, 
the labor needs of the state will have 
to be met by entrance into the labor 
force of individuals not previously a 
part of it, such as women, the over- 
age, the handicapped or by shifts 
within the force from employment 
which has been declared non-essential 
to that classified as essential. 
Manhours worked in Connecticut 
factories during June rose slightly 
over the previous month and the in- 
dex stands at an estimated 167.0% 
above normal. Most recent figures 
show that in April, male weekly earn- 
ings in Connecticut plants rose 1.24% 








over March, while female weekly earn- 
ings rose 1.4%. The corresponding 
gains for factory male and female 


workers in the United States were 
1.7% and 1.8%. The average male 
factory worker in Connecticut re- 


ceived $56.82 for a 49.6 hour week 
compared with a United States average 
of $49.84 for a 46.0 hour week. 
Connecticut female factory employees 
received $35.76 for a 43.8 hour week, 
as against a national average of $28.34 
for a 41.1 hour week. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in 8 Connecticut cities 
broke off sharply in June, falling al- 
most 20 points to an estimated 53.6% 
above normal. Although tonnage 
loaded was at approximately the same 
level as in May, a large increase is 
normally expected in June which is 
smoothed by the application of sea- 
sonal weights. However, with the 
physical volume of our war output 
running at a consistently even pace 
month after month, seasonal patterns 
do not so closely follow the sharp 
outlines of normal periods. 

In the week ended July 10, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index of 
wholesale prices remained unchanged 


from the previous week. At 103.0% 
of the 1926 average, the index is at 
the mid-March level and 4.6% higher 
than at this time last year. In the 
last four weeks average prices have 
shown a net decline of 1.0%. The 
Fairchild Retail Price Index on July 


1 remained at 113.0, 0.1% lower 
than a year ago. Whatever slight 
changes have occurred within the 


major groups are the result of the 
setting of new ceilings or the al- 
lowance of individual adjustments. 
The effects of quality deterioration, if 
any, are not reflected in the index. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board reported a rise of 0.1% in the 
cost of living in June. Food prices 
which heretofore have led the 


up- 
ward movement of the index, rose 
only 0.1% and it was the sundries 


group showing an increase of 0.4% 
that was principally responsible for 
the latest rise in the index. Never- 
theless, food still shows by far the 
largest year to year increase. Between 
June 1942 and June 1943 food costs 


have risen 16.5%. Other increases 
following in order were: sundries, 
2.7%, fuel and light, 2.3% and 
clothing, 0.6%. 





TRANSPORTATION 


Restoration of Statutory Salary 
for Members of I. C. C.: As the 
result of action by both houses of 
Congress, members of the Commis- 
sion will be paid at the rate of $12,000 
a year instead of $10,000 a year be- 
ginning July 1. The House conferees 
also agreed to increase the appropria- 
tion for the motor carrier work of the 
Commission from $3,000,000 to 
$3,100,000, as had been voted here- 
tofore by the Senate, and this was 
approved by the House. 


xk *& 


Increased Common Carrier Truck 
Rates in East: In a proposed report in 
I. and S. M-2222, Increased Common 
Carrier Truck Rates in East, Exami- 
ners Paul Coyle, S. A. Aplin and B. E. 
Stillwell have recommended that the 
Commission find the proposed in- 


creased rates and charges not just or 





By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


reasonable, with the exception of the 
cancellation of the so-called “break- 
down” rates, and that the suspended 
schedules, to the extent increased rates 
and charges were proposed therein, be 
ordered cancelled. It was recommended 
by the report that the Commission find 
that the respondents had justified their 
proposed cancellation of the so-called 
“breakdown” rates subject to mini- 
mum weights less than the normal 
truckload minimum weights of 23,000 
pounds in p&@t of the territory and 
20,000 pounds “in the other part”. 
The report said that the proceeding 
should be discontinued. Exceptions to 
the examiner’s recommendations were 
later filed on behalf of the Middle At- 
lantic States Motor Carrier Conference 
in which it was contended that the 
proposed report reveals a completely 
unrealistic grasp of the serious plight 
of those motor carriers which transport 
most of the involved traffic and that, 
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furthermore, the examiners drew un- 
warranted conclusions when they made 
no allowances for loss of traffic to 
rails which would result from an in- 
crease in truck rates. . 
x wk 
Revision of Classification Rule 
10: The Illinois Territory Indus- 
trial Traffic League has filed a 
formal complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, attacking 
Classification Rule 10 as applicable 
in the Western Classification Terri- 
tory and urging the establishment of 
a more liberal rule in keeping with 
the exceptions to the rule published 
by carriers in Southern and Official 
territories. 

It is difficult to understand why it 
was considered necessary to make the 
carriers in Official and Southern 
Territories defendants in this com- 










































































plaint as they have already pub- 
lished the desired rule in their re- 
spective territories and have indicated 
a willingness to participate in the 
modified rule for application in West- 
ern Territory. 

It would appear that there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that this complaint 
will jeopardize the continued applica- 
tion of the more liberal rule in Of- 
ficial and Southern territories. 


eR 


Application of Part III of Inter- 
state Commerce Act to Small Craft: 
In Ex Parte No. 157, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has instituted 
on its Own motion an investigation to 
determine the extent to which applica- 
tion of the provisions of part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act should be 
applied to transportation performed by 
water carriers of small craft of not 
more than one hundred tons carry- 
ing capacity or not more than one 
hundred indicated horsepower, to car- 
ry out the national transportation 
policy set forth in this Act. Trans- 
portation by small craft as described 
above is exempted under Section 303 
(g) (2) of part III of the Act except 
as may be found by the I.C.C. 


xk *& 


P.U.C. of Connecticut Suspends 
Motor Carrier Rate Increases: I. & S. 
No. 20 the Connecticut Public Utilities 
Commission suspended the general 12'/. 
per cent increase of motor carrier 
rates proposed by the New England 
Motor Rate Bureau. The suspension 
runs from July 5, the date upon 
which the tariffs were scheduled to 
become effective, until September 3, 
1943 and the proceeding has been 
set for hearing before the Commis- 
sion at the State Office Building, Hart- 
ford, at 11 A.M. on August 17. 


xk * 


Embargo Notices Required on In- 
tra-State Motor Carrier Opera- 
tions: The Public Utilities Commission 
of Connecticut has issued Amendment 
§ to Docket No. 6275, permitting mo- 
tor common carriers to give preference 
to traffic necessary to the war ef- 
fort but requiring the carriers to file 
embargo notices covering any ship- 
ments that they are unable to handle. 
The order became effective on July 1 
and will continue in effect until the 
further order of the Commission. 


Eastman Defends Rate Bureaus Be- 
fore Senate Committee: Director Jo- 
seph Eastman, in testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, stated that freight rates com- 
plaints have not come from the shippers 
of the country, but from the “lawyers 
and economists of the Department of 
Justice.” He added that if the rates 
were as abnormally high as had been 
contended by the Justice Department 
witnesses, the nation’s shippers would 
have complained long before the Jus- 
tice Department. Even small shippers, 
stated Mr. Eastman, have the bene- 
fit of competent organizations to look 
after their interests. 

Although he felt there should be 
some government regulation of rate- 
fixing, Mr. Eastman declared he was 
opposed, in its “present form”, to the 
legislation to make rate-fixing bu- 
reaus subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission supervision. 


x*w* 


Order Requiring Uniform Motor 
Freight Classification for Connect- 
icut Postponed: The Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission has again 
authorized postponement of the effec- 
tive date of its order, requiring motor 
carriers to revise their classification rat- 
ings to a basis that would in general 
reflect weight and density. The origi- 
nal order was dated June 4, 1937, and 
is now postponed until the further 
order of the Commission. 


PERSONNEL 
NOTES 


N 1940, the Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation of Connecticut, realizing 

the importance of industrial train- 
ing and upgrading, became actively 
concerned with the furtherance of 
vocational education, conducted by 
state and federal agencies. In 1943, 
with four major industrial areas in 
Connecticut designated by the War 
Manpower Commission as areas in 
which a critical labor shortage exists, 
and with no additional pool of labor 
available except unemployed women, 
the value of this training is being 
realized. One of the solutions to the 
manpower problem is raising the work 
standards of each individual employee 
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so that it will take fewer well-trained 
people to do the same production job 
have done that a greater number of 
have done. 

The Connecticut War Council, 
headed by Governor Raymond E. 
Baldwin, realizes the importance of 
training. Through its Committee on 
Manufacturing, of which Alfred C. 
Fuller, President of MAC is Chair- 
man, the council is carrying on a 
publicity and promotion program of 
cooperation with existing state and 
federal training agencies. 

At a meeting of the Committee on 
Manufacturing, held July 1, the fol- 
lowing policies were decided upon: 

(1) Management should be en- 
couraged to devise overall 
plans and policies of training, 
with the program sifting down 
through the organization to 
the simplest operation. The 
plant force should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the 
plan, as an overall program of 
training needs the aid and co- 
operation of everyone. 

Every plant, where feasible, 
should have a full-time paid 
training coordinator. This man 
should be answerable to top 
management and should con- 
cern himself entirely with the 
comprehensive details and con- 
tinuance of the training pro- 


(2) 


gram. 
(3) The training coordinator and 
management should be thor- 


oroughly apprised of the prog- 
ress of the men and women 
selected to take the course in 
outside schools. It is not dif- 
ficult to encourage employees 
to take courses in these schools, 
but occasionally interest lags 
after the course is started. Man- 
agement should be acquainted 
with attendance and progress 
of the students. 

Large industries should be 
shown that specialized train- 
ing for its workers, who are 
paid while training, pays large 
dividends. In the case of small- 
er companies, a pooling of 
their training needs can ef- 
fect the same result as courses 
offered through larger indus- 
tries. In one case, in Glenbrook, 
four small companies, not 
large enough for individual in- 
plant training courses, con- 
ducted a cooperative course 
held at one of the plants. 
(5) The adoption of the coopera- 











tive plan of apprenticeship 
training, in conjunction with 
the State Department of Edu- 
cation and local school au- 
thorities, and registration with 
the State Apprentice Council, 
should be fostered. An excel- 
lent standardized program for 
sixteen-year-olds has been in- 
stituted in Connecticut. 

Safety programs and training 
advocated by the National 
Committee for the Conserva- 
tion of Manpower in War In- 
dustries should be promoted. 
The actual work of this pro- 
gram is being carried on by a 
representative of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, who works 
under a Connecticut Advisory 
Committee. Small plants, as 
well as large ones, should be 
encouraged to realize the im- 
portance of keeping accurate 
safety records. 


(6) 


The War Council Manufacturing 
Committee also authorized the com- 
pilation of a training course direc- 
tory for the state. This directory, 
listing all state and federal agencies 
conducting industrial training courses 
withiz the state, will provide a ready 
source of quick and accurate infor- 
mation. 


xk * 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the 
Manpower Committee of the Connect- 
icut War Council, much discussion 
centered around the use of prisoners of 
war in Connecticut, as a means of 
ameliorating the farm manpower 
shortage. 

Chairman Herman J. Steinkraus 
told of some attempts to re-locate 
American born Japanese in Connecti- 
cut. Governor Baldwin, who was 
present, doubted whether Connecti- 
cut would take kindly to the use of 
these citizens, due to our inability to 
understand them, and questioned 
whether the Japanese-Americans could 
stand up under the animosity en- 
gendered toward them. Furthermore, 
the Governor maintained that, in post- 
war Connecticut, he did not want 
these relocated citizens to be here in 
such numbers as to lower Connecti- 
cut’s standard of living. 

A favorable attitude was taken on 
the use of Italian prisoners of war. 
The Governor said that the Italian- 
Americans he knew were peace-loving, 
tractable, land-loving people. There 
was no reason, said the Governor, why 





Italian prisoners of war could not be 
used on Connecticut farms. 

Mr. Paul Putnam of the farm ex- 
tension service at the University of 
Connecticut, is now studying the mat- 
ter and will attempt to secure a quota 
for Connecticut, if possible. 





RECREATION SERVICES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


old barn to serve as a restaurant- 
canteen for the workers after partici- 
pation in outdoor programs. Cow 
stalls will be turned into dining booths, 
the rafters will be preserved, and there 
is ideal space for a kitchen. 

Recreation surveys indicate that 
sports, generally speaking, lead the list 
of activities in popularity, but it is 
never wise to take arbitrary listings 
for granted when actually building a 
program. Women, for instance, are, on 
the whole, more interested than men in 
social recreation, in mixed parties, in 
slightly ‘sedentary’ pursuits. The strain 
of working with noisy machines 
strengthens the appeal of quiet, restful 
rooms where magazines, friendliness, 
refreshments and congenial conversa- 
tion are available. A plane manufac- 
turing company in Connecticut has dis- 
covered that dances, outings, orchestra, 
glee club, camera club and stamp club 
have been as well patronized as swim- 
ming, bowling, badminton, and basket- 
ball by women employees. Card play- 
ing by both men and women is a popu- 
lar activity at lunch hours. Of summer 
sports softball is judged to lead. Per- 
haps swimming would be second and 
baseball third. Baseball has waned in 
the past few years but is still strong. 
Picnicking stands high. Tennis has also 
waned. 

Sometimes a very rich program can 
be inspired by a related need. I am 
thinking _of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company’s Victory Garden 
endeavor. In 1916 when the food 
shortage was acute, Harvey Firestone 
turned over company-owned property 
to employees who wanted to grow 
their own vegetables. These gardens 
are once more making news. Last year 
1,500 individual plots were cultivated, 
and twenty-five additional acres were 
prepared this spring. The company 
employs a full-time gardening special- 
ist whose task it is to encourage and 
advise beginners and veterans alike. 
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Other companies have discovered 
that dramatic productions are a strong 
factor in building up production spirit. 
Usually these are financed by the com- 
pany and produced admission-free. 

In the south, particularly, industry 
seems to provide most of the leader- 
ship and money. Leadership may arise 
in the employee group or in the man- 
agement or in the city recreation de- 
partment or in a private agency. In 
Bridgeport the YMCA has conducted 
an inter-department league for the 
Sikorsky Company, whereas in New 
Britain the city recreation department 
has assumed the leadership for many 
of that community’s industries. Like 
the Connecticut munitions manufac- 
turing company, a New Jersey aircraft 
industry has discovered that employees 
have more or less solved their own 
problems. The company set up vend- 
ing machines for sale of refreshments, 
the profits to go toward a recreation 
program. Applicants for spaces for 
activities, uniforms for teams, sport 
supplies, etc. were required to fill out 
a form to show the number of em- 
ployees interested in the proposed pro- 
ject, organization of the group, activi- 
ties proposed and other details. On this 
basis the following activities were set 
up: softball, basketball and bowling 
teams, rifle club, pistol club, ski club, 
players club, archery, boxing club, 
bridge club, camera club, social club, 
flying club, glee club, band and “‘hill- 
billy” band. 

Certainly by now everyone realizes 
the importance of recreation in the 
lives of war workers. That is, everyone 
admits the need. Still, there are differ- 
ent ways of looking at your share of 
the responsibility if you are at the 
managing end of a war plant. Some 
executives base their firm faith in 
recreation for employees on the fact 

that healthful activities after plant 
hours increase the ability to coordinate, 
and this in turn improves individual 
results at the job. Others look upon 
recreation merely as a health measure, 
good health being a primary requisite 
for the war effort. Labor smiles upon 
the fraternizing effects of recreation. 
Management, again, sees value in recre- 
ation for its influence upon good 
employer-employee relationships. These 
bases for belief all together constitute 
about three-fourths of the argument 
for recreation, were an argument 
needed. The remaining one-fourth of 
the total “argument” should be that 
recreation is one of the privileges of 
every individual in the American way 


of life. 







































































YOU CAN’T PLEASE EVERYONE 


—is a quotation we don’t believe. For nearly forty years,—through 
war and scarcity or peace and plenty we’ve worked on the theory 
that we can. 


STERILIZED WIPING CLOTH — CHEESECLOTH 
WASHED MILL-ENDS — INDUSTRIAL TOWELS 
WASTE — FLANNELS — COTTON SPECIALTIES 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


JOHN R. LYMAN CO. 


Connecticut Representative ° . 
P. O. Box 606 ° ° 


RAY OWENS 
° MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Main Office, Springfield, Massachusetts 


EXPORT NEWS 


(Continued from page 29) 
derstood by in- 
dustry. 


self-government in 


Pertinent Points 


“Some of the writers on the sub- 
ject attach a great deal of importance 
to the fact that the State is calling in 
businessmen to perform public func- 
tions, and that, on the other hand, 
and Party have 
gone into business enterprises. This 
is interpreted correctly as making for 
a closer relationship between business 
and Government, a situation which 
had prevailed to some degree in Ger- 
many for many years prior to the in- 
auguration of the Nazi regime, and 
which also has developed during the 
war in the democratic countries. 

“Another point to which some im- 
portance is attached is the fact that 
in a few cases the Price Commissioner 
has turned over to a cartel the func- 
tion of fixing the prices for a par- 
ticular group of products. The case 


Government men 
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generally cited is the Ordinance of 
October 12, 1942, by which the cartel 
for tin containers is allowed to fix 
prices for some products on its own 
responsibility. It should be pointed 
out, however, that this transfer of 
power covers only products not men- 
tioned in a_ rather comprehensive 
Schedule A, for which prices are fixed 
by the Price Commissioner, and that 
in the case of the other products 
prices must be fixed in accordance 
with a prescribed system of cost cal- 
culation and are subject to verifica- 
tion. 

“In addition, this alleged transfer 
of authority should be considered in 
the light of the action by the Price 
Commissioner of July 27, 1942, by 
which all cartel-bound prices were or- 
dered to be reduced by December 1, 
1942, the cartels to propose the re- 
ductions. After that date all cartel 
prices not reduced, or with reductions 
not approved by the Price Commis- 
sioner, were to go out of effect. All 
cartels submitted reduced prices after 
somewhat difficult negotiations. 


Rationalizing War’s Compulsions? 
“In the light of the political tech- 
nique of the Nazi regime, one is in- 
clined to discount a large part of 
the ideological phraseology and to as- 
sume that it represents primarily an 
attempt to rationalize the action neces- 
sitated by the war emergency. 

“A more realistic view would be 
that there is nothing in the history 
of National Socialism to lead one to 
believe that the Nazi Government 
will hesitate to discard the German 
businessman if he should become su- 
perfluous, any more than it has hesi- 
tated in the cases of the other classes 
of the German population. 
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“Whether, in a defeated Germany, 
it will be possible to convert the 
highly concentrated economy created 
during the war into a competitive 
economy and restore small and me- 
dium-sized business to its pre-war 
status, is one of the outstanding de- 
cisions that will confront the vic- 
torious United Nations. 





DON’T UNDERESTIMATE 
THE WOMAN WOBKER 


WAR MANPOWER COMMIS- 
SIONER McNutt’s recent statement 
that the end of 1943 would find most 
able-bodied men between 18 and 38, 
fathers included, in the services is an 
indication of the complete utilization 
of womanpower needed. 

We can’t overlook the story of 
the “pint-sized” young lady, whe, | 
after applying for a job at a large 
shipyard, found herself perched on 
the huge side of a leviathan. She had 
been taught welding and had to trans- 
port herself and her equipment on a 
scaffolding, located seventy feet off 
the ground. 

Rather unusual activity for the 
weaker sex. Yet on the opposite page 
are listed actual jobs now being per- 
formed in New England by women. 
Why not put a (\/) beside those jobs 
management was positive women 
could not handle and show to the 
Personnel Manager? 


The following list indicates the sources 
from which photographs requiring credit 
were gathered: 


Cover—State Department Commission 


photo by Josef Scaylea. 
Pages 4 and 5—OW/I photos by Palmer. 
Page 6—Hartford Times. 


Page 7—NCCS Club, U. S. O., Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Page 8—(accident view) OWI photo 
by Liberman 

Page 9—(women) OWI photo by 
Rosener; (ladder and lifting) OWI 


photos by Liberman. 


Page 10—Meyers Studio, Springfield. 


Page 12—(A. C. Gilbert) George B. 
Keeley, Hamden. 


Page 13—(Jacobs Chuck) James Pick- 
ands, II, New Haven. 


Pages 14 and 15—Hartford Courant. 


Page 21—Brown’s Photo Service, Green- 
wich. 

















































URING the past few months 

consideration of and_prepara- 

tion for post-war planning has 
gained considerable momentum. Dis- 
cussion of the subject occupied a 
prominent place in the program of 
the annual conventions and War Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. The Controllers’ 
Institute is likewise devoting much 
thought to it and is featuring it at 
meetings of its various groups. The 
membership of these organizations is 


comprised of a large nation-wide 
group of serious-minded responsible 
individuals representing a compre- 
hensive cross-section of American in- 
dustry. 

Obviously the first issue which 


will project itself will be the situation 
confronting each concern upon the 
abrupt cancellation of war contracts. 
This will involve many acute financial 
situations, and unless some advance 
planning has anticipated such emer- 
gency, the predicament may perma- 
nently impair the companies’ affairs. 
Settlements for contract  cancella- 
tions may be disputed and delayed, 
and contractors compelled to accept 
less than their just due, simply because 
of the pressure of their financial pre- 


dicament. At the same time manage- 


ACCOUNTING HINTS 


(Contributed by Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants ) 


ment will have other pressing prob- 
lems awaiting it. 

The resumption of the production 
of peace-time goods will probably 
rank first. Re-establishment of mar- 
kets, selection of goods to produce, 
meeting competition of new products, 
and the determination of prices and 
cost to produce are a few of the ques- 
tions which will beset the executives 
and accountants in short order. 

These things all have immediate 
bearing on maintaining employment. 
Readjustment of employment sched- 
ules will not be a simple matter, es- 
pecially in view of the statutory and 
moral obligations to the former em- 
ployees who will be discharged from 
the armed forces. 

Unquestionably there will be a 
huge volume of maintenance work to 
be made up, which is now being sorely 
neglected. This again involves fin- 
nancing. Many plants, at considerable 
cost, completely changed over their 
established lines to war production, 
and at least an equal expenditure will 
be required to restore them to their 
former condition. 


x *k *& 


The fond hopes in some quarters 


that renegotiation of war contracts 
will be eliminated appear to be quite 
definitely futile. These operations are 
reaching out and embracing increas- 
ing numbers of contractors, and set- 
tlements are being effected with 
greater rapidity. The chief points that 
make this operation difficult to swal- 
low are: That they can give no al- 
lowance for post-war reconversion; 
that the determination is predicated 
on results before taxes rather than 
after the Treasury Department has 
taken its slice; that there is no pre- 
scribed statutory standard whereby in- 
dustry can guide itself as to what 
constitutes excessive profit; and there 
is no assurance that competitors will 
be accorded similar treatment. 


x kk 


HARTFORD CHAPTER, N. A. 
C. A. is now formulating a technical 
program for the 1943-44 season. Its 
monthly meetings will be devoted to 
discussions of timely topics of in- 
terest to industrial accountants in the 
Connecticut area. Ernest R. Dayton, 
C. P. A., and Controller of the Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Co., is President 
of this Chapter for the ensuing year. 





GHECK LIST OF JOBS 
WOMEN ARE DOING 


CHEMIST, ASSISTANT 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN 
TRACER OR CHECKER 
MESSENGER OR MAIL 
PRODUCTION CLERK 
TIMEKEEPER 
SHIPPING CLERK, 
TOOL CRIB CLERK 
GUARD, JANITOR, 
UNIVERSAL 
CHINE OPERATOR 
TOOL MAKER 
ENGINE LATHE OPERATOR 
TURRET LATHE OPERATOR 
MILLING MACHINE OPERATOR 
SHAPER OPERATOR 
PLANER OPERATOR 
GEAR HOBBER OPERATOR 
CYLINDRICAL GRINDER 
SURFACE GRINDER OPERATOR 
INSPECTOR OF MACHINE PARTS 
SHEET-METAL WORKER 


CLERK 


STOCK CLERK 


PORTER 


WOODWORKING MA 


COREMAKER 

WELDER, ACETYLENE 
TOOL HARDENER 
HARDNESS INSPECTOR 
ASSEMBLER 

TESTING MACHINE OPERATOR 
TEMPLATE MAKER 

PAINTER, MAINTENANCE 
BRIDGE CRANE OPERATOR 
MONORAIL CRANE OPERATOR 
TOOL & CUTTER GRINDER 
LATHE” OPERATOR 

BURRER, HAND 

POLISHER 


OR ARG 


PICKER TENDER 

CARD TENDER 

ENGINE-LATHE OPERATOR 
MILLING MACHINE OPERATOR 
GEAR SHAPER OPERATOR 
SINGLE SPINDLE DRILL PRESS 


OPERATOR 
AUTOMATIC 

OPERATOR 
TURRET-LATHE OPERATOR 
BROACHING MACHINE OPERATOR 
BEARINGNIZER (Automatic Grinding 

Machine Op.) : 
CENTERLESS GRINDER 
SURFACE GRINDER OPERATOR 


SCREW MACHINE 


THREAD GRINDER 
CHIPPER 
FLOOR ASSEMBLER 


(Learner) 


MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL PRESS 
OPERATOR 

SINGLE SPINDLE DRILL PRESS 
OPERATOR 

INSPECTOR OF CASTINGS 

DRILLER 

WELDER TACK 


ACETYLENE BURNER OPERATOR 

STRAIGHTENING PRESS OPERATOR 

INSULATING MACHINE OPERATOR 

SPARK TESTER 

TRUCK DRIVER 

NAPPER HAND 

HOPPER FEEDER 

LABORER, PROCESS 

LABORER—FLOOR (Heavy, 
lifting) 

MICA GAGER 

BATCHING REMNANT 

BOBBIN BOY 

FRAME CLEANER 

TRUCKER (Textile) 

LOOM CLEANER 

PACKER 

OILER 


including 


MAN 
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IS MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Advertising Printin 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 


Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 


Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Aircraft Accessories 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div 


United 


New Haven 


Chance- Vought 
craft Corp 
Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 


Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


United Air 
Stratford 


Waterbury 


Scovill 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Diy, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 


Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Waterbury 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings (ball and 
roller) 
Bells 


Stamford 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 


Corp 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Hartford 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Rayhestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (phosphor bronze and 
brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 


Norwich 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 


The Donnelly Brick Co New Britain 
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(Advertisement) 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 

Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 

Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


B Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, 
Sheathed) 


New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


non-metallic 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Casters—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze batine Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Centrifugal Blower Wheels . 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Hartford 
Thompsonville 


New London 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid_ Incorporated 3 Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of American 
The Chromium Process Company 

Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 

Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Waterbury 
Derby 


New Haven 








Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co im Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitor 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co os New London 
nes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 


503 Blake St Copper New Haven 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 

Scevill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 

tubin Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 

Copper Sheets Waterbury 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shi 
D L & D Container 


ping Cases 
orp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Inc Cosmetics Portland 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The ) B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The 8K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hal St Shelton 
Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


The Soundscriber Corporation New Haven 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
Dies West Haven 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfz Co 


Hartford 
New London 
Middletcwn 


Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other 4 tools) 


Elastic Webbing atinwwie 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 


Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company New London 


The Silex Co 
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Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 

Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Electric Fixture Wire Ansonia 
Rockbestos Products Corp meme” insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Panel Boards New Haven 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

. New Haven 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 

clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electricai Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Ine (all classes) 
Elevators New Haven 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New eighty 
General Elevator Service Co Inc be 
passenger and residence) Hartio 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
ngines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 

Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 

The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—AIll Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 


Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 


Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 
™ John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


t ew Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
~ Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Forgings 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) * Bristol 


Foundry Riddles 
John P° Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
ew Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
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Furnace Linings 


The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 


The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 

General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 

Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 


80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surface, internal, and special) 


New Haven 


Hartford 


New Haven 


19 Staples Street’ Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
Oakville 


The Autoyre Company 
The A F Holden eS 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners 
and heating devices) Meriden 
Crane aw Bridgeport 
ae Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen , eanmnenneang Co. Hartford 
Hose ee Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Hot Water Heaters Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ine 
Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristal 








Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks (Advt.) 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J] & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lightin 
The Miller Co (Miller, 


colonial 


Milford 


engravers, 
New Haven 
Equipment 
Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming , 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Marine Equipment ! 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cheaing 2 Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
covill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Metal Specialties Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
1 H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Stamford 
Hartford 


The Hallden 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Oakville 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Microfilming 
Microstat Corp of New England Inc 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 

Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 

Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 

Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 

1477 Park St 


Petroleum 


Newark 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Milldale 
Hartford 


Hartford 

Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 

The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 

Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (rubber sheet and automotive 


ridgeport 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Rristol Brass Corp (sheet) Rristol 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Pipe Meriden 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
rass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
red brass 
Waterbury 


Branford 


Ivoryton 


Crane ane (fabricated) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, 
and yellow brass) 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporation 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


Norwalk 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 
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Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and _ controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
ew Ilaven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Reamers 


The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Rocky Hill 


Shelton 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 


tem- 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 


New Haven 


Retainers 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) 


Waterville 

T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and_ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 

Rods 


Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


Manchester 


The Bristol 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals = 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice’’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band 
Saw) Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type oa 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%"capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


(Advt.) 


Bridgevort 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
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Scr 
The Blake & Johnson Co a Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Screws (Machine) Waterbury 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Scythes Waterbury 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Sheet Metal Stampings Waterbury 
The American Buckle’ Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
gnals 
The H C Cook Co ae card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Smoke Stacks Waterbury 
The Bigelow Company a New Haven 


The J B Williams Co “Cndustrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 

precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 


New Haven 


Derby 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 

American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 

upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 

American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
J. W. Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) | 
Springs, Wire & Flat Plainville 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers ~ New London 
Stam 


The Hoggson & Pettis Miz Co (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Staples Bristol 
Sargent andCompany New Haven 
Steel Castings 

The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy Steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 

Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 

Waterbury 
Steel—Magnetic 


Cinaudagraph Corporation Stamford 
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Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire aon re Co 


anks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


New Haven 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 


The Aspinook Corp (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic 
control) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 


The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Timing Devices and Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co New Haven 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Beading 


American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
x Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper _ alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
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Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 


Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Wire 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 


The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enamled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated 


New Haven 
bronze and 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing 
nickel silver) 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskeis 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Co (brass, 


New Haven 


Wire Cable Fairfield 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
Wire Cloth East Hampton 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) 


Southport 
The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire—Enameled 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Magnet 
Winsted 


Oakville 

Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Wire Mesh Waterbury 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan 
tinners’ trimmings) 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


New Haven 


handles and 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 

The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, 
P O Box 1030 

Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 

(Advt.) 


strip and wire) 
Waterbury 





FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


AVAILABLE FOR LEASING—2,000 sq. ft. New construction—con- 
crete floor—barred windows—railroad siding—high ceiling—equipped 
with 3 arc welding machines—8 ft. metal brake—2 hydraulic chipping 


hammers—5 H.P. compressor—Hartford—formerly made oil tanks. 
Address R. E. 113. 


FOR SALE—Valuable industrial property located within City of New 
Britain, with siding on the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road—Land area, assessed at $53,820.00, consists of 116,015 square feet, 
and buildings, assessed at $137,700.00 and contain 179,876 square feet 
of space—Local tax rate 29 mills—Approximately 67,000 square feet 
of space rented to tenants on leases which contain a six months recap- 
ture clause in the event of change of ownership and 36,000 square feet 
to tenants on a thirty day basis—Income from rentals amounts to 
$20,000.00 per year. Address R. E. 119. 


FOR SALE—American Radiator, coal burning, hot water boiler with 
20 radiators and pipes—1,000 ft. of radiation—excellent for small 
plant or auxiliary heating. Address S. E. 297. 


WANTED —Steam boiler capable of heating 4,000 square feet of 
standard radiation. Address S. E. 292. 


FOR SALE—PATENT RIGHTS—Newly developed large-size ram, 
up to 36-inch drive pipe diameter for use in irrigation and mining, has 
high efficiency due to patented design, lifting water 30’ for each foot 
of fall, with no cost of operation—Good “‘after-the-war” product for 
plant with both machine shop and foundry. Address S. E. 220. 


FOR SALE—1 only—A-20 Aftercooler. This compressor has a piston 
displacement of 12 cubic feet per minute. Address S. E. 243. 


FOR SALE—ELECTRIC FURNACE—250-lb. Detroit Electric Fur- 
nace, together with necessary transformers and equipment, ready for 
immediate operation upon installation. New Britain. Address S. E. 245. 


FOR SALE—SILK THREAD SPINNERS—We have five belt spin- 
ners driven by separate motors, about 100 spindles to each frame. These 
machines are in first class condition. Also some other thread-making 
machinery. Address S. E. 249. 


FOR SALE—1 Curtis Steam Turbine No. 8678—KW. 100—Speed 
3,600—Form E—Steam Pressure 150 lbs.—Condensing. 1 General Elec- 
tric Alternating Current Generator—No. 482647-—P. F. 80%, Type 
ATB—2-125-3600—Form T—KW 100, Volts 600, Amps 120—Speed 
3600. 1 Wheeler Condenser No. 03618—Size 5 x 12 x 10. Address 
S @. 251. 


WANTED TO BUY—AIl of the outstanding shares of capital stock 
of a large manufacturing company having little or no present earnings— 
Must have invested capital of at least one million dollars, preferably 
several million—Your reply will be held strictly confidential by in- 
terested party. Address RE 119A. 


WANTED—Positive pressure cupola blower 3500 cubic feet of air 
per minute. Address S. E. 300. 


WANTED—Several 5” 


capacity cold heading machines. Address 
S. E. 305. 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—Just completed assignment as Assistant 
Personnel Director for construction company employing 20,000 workers 
on Trinidad Army base. Personnel experience includes 3 years H. O. 
L. C., 4 years in business for self, 4 years Personnel Director of large 
New York bank, 4 years Personnel Manager for large steamship line, 
6 years Secretary of Appointments at Columbia University. Ample 
experience in recruitment, job analysis and evaluation, standardization 
of procedures and standards, House Organ publications and employee 
organizations. Age 56, health good, college graduate, married. Address 
P. W. 835. 


EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN-—has run a business for 20 years 
as small manufacturer of shoe creams and cement for chain and depart- 
ment stores—5 years with large firm distributing food products, con- 
tacting jobbers and retailers—5 years in wholesale house furnishings— 
has supervised workers, good personality, high school graduate, age 50, 
married, Protestant, Hartford area, $50.00. Address P. W. 770. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—Age 46, married, 2 children, College gradu- 
ate—Own advertising agency 10 years—accustomed to pitch in and get 
things done—trained to analyze a problem, pick out high spots and 
concentrate on them—some manufacturing production experience—con- 
siderable experience working with people—qualified for research, editing 
house organ, planning, and writing programs to reduce absentecism, 
improve morale and bring in new employees. Address P. W. 826. 


EXECUTIVE ENGINEER—17 years’ experience in administration, 
organization, production and personnel training in organizations em- 
ploying up to a maximum of 500 employees—age 43—married—3 
dependents—B.S. in M.E., Yale—$7,500. Address P. W. 859. 


FEMALE COORDINATOR —Consultant and advisor on problems 
connected with employment of women—working conditions—industrial 
hygiene—canteens—housing—transportation—day care of children— 


wages and hours—Broad background social work—Vassar A.B.—$3,500. 
Address P. W. 836. 


TREASURER-COMPTROLLER—Draft exempt—20 years’ experience 
—can take complete charge of cost and general accounting, tax matters, 
systems, budget—have handled responsibilities of treasurer, comptroller, 
and office manager—$7,500. Address P. W. 823. 


EXECUTIVE—production or industrial relations—Wide experience in 
labor relations—President of Coal Operators’ Association of Central 
Pennsylvania for two years, handling labor contracts with the United 
Mine Workers, during which time had experience on committees 
definitely negotiating such contracts—experienced in the arbitration of 
labor controversies and assisted in the preparation of statistical data 
covering labor costs and market conditions used for presentation to 
Governmental authorities—Personally handled labor relations of com- 
panies of which was president—Considerable industrial production 
experience. Address P. W. 857. 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—Thirty years’ experience manufacturing 
and merchandising small and medium metal lines—experience has in- 
cluded engineering development, purchasing, production, sales—nation- 
ally known in several industries—very active in war materials since 


early 1940—can put responsible manufacturer in a profitable line after 
the war. Address P. W. 898. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER—age 37, married, 3 children—18 years 
with public utility since graduation Yale—interested in manufacturing 
of electrical equipment—up-to-date on electronics—excellent engineer- 
ing training and administrative experience—$6,500. Address P. W. 893. 


ACCOUNTANT—28 years treasurer and controller large retail house 
—would like to use organizational ability and experience in industry— 
age 52—$4,000—Hartford area. Address P. W. 892. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT—Man of mature judgment, years 
of experience handling white collar workers, figuring budgets—account- 
ing knowledge excellent—good appraiser of publicity, experienced 
trouble shooter—well versed in credit and finance—has sales experience 
and can speak in public—can be a valuable aid to a busy top executive 
—$6,000 minimum salary. Address P. W. 899. 


CONTROLLER—OFFICE MANAGER—Fifteen years banking, 
office boy to cashier. Five years’ personnel placement director and 
treasurer of the Bentley School of Boston. Fifteen years was office 
manager, credit manager, comptroller and assistant secretary for manu- 
facturer. Had charge of all accounting reports, taxes (both federal and 
state), budgets (including general operating and cash), cost accounting 
(this was both job-order and specification), priority statistics and fore- 
casts, bid and performance bonds, federal and state labor law transla- 
tions and interpreting Social Security, Walsh-Healey and other regula- 
tions, etc. Graduate of the Bentley School, age 53, married, 1 child, 
$6000—Northern Connecticut and Massachusetts. Address P. W. 905. 


SUPERINTENDENT—16 years general foreman specializing in all 
semi-automatics—planning and layout, estimating, retooling—complete 
charge of 130 men—35 years practical experience—medium-heavy 
machine work desired—draft exempt—$5,500. Address P. W. 906. 
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] THE CASE, LOCKWOOD 
AND BRAINARD CO. 
yw, 85 Trumbull St - Hartford 


Q- 


The next time you place an essential long 


e 
distance call (and, naturally, you won't be 
using the lines unless your call is important), 
won't you do this first: Get out a pencil and 
& 


jot down a few notes on what you want to 
say. By planning your conversation before 
you place your call you will find it easier to 


be brief. 


And that’s important these days. The wires 
to distant out-of-state points are crowded 
with urgent war messages. Every minute that 
can be saved, every call that can be spared, 
will help to lighten traffic jams and speed ADVERTISING ee 


the vital voices of victory. pe OTO £N GBA Vie 


The Southern New England 
Telephone Company 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainarp Co. 
HartForD [1943] CONNECTICUT 











